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POETRY. _ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
WHAT HARRY SAID. 


BY B. Bs HUNT. 


Elsie’s cheeks are over red, 
Pray, what was it Harry said? 
Harry with his waving hair. 
And his very coaxing air. 
Elsie’s cheeks are fair and white, 
Elsie ie a bride to-night, 

With the pretty blushes fled. 

We can guess what Harry said. 
Elsie’s cheeks are wrinkled now, 
Shadows wait above her brow, 
Watchers, watchers overhead, 
Treasure fast what Harry eaid. 























A TERRIBLE BOOK. 

lam indebted toan unknown donor for 
the most distressing volume I ever saw; a 
compilation evidently collected with great 
pains and for some years, of crimes against 
women. It consists of from one to two 
thousand newspaper cuttings, pasted into a 
book, and to some extent, though very im- 
perfectly, classified. It comprises crimes 
of perfidy and abandonment, of anger and 
of lust; crimes often committed by strang- 
ers on victims unknown to them, but almost 
as often by fathers and husbands upon 
those whom they were bound especially to 
protect, or by lovers on those whom they 
professed to love. The total exhibition of 
the wrongs of women at the hands of men is 
more terrific than would seem possible to 
any one who has not seen them thus brought 
together. It would of course be possible to 
compile a companion book of crimes com- 
mitted by women against men, but such a 
book would be very much smaller, inas- 
much asa larger part of these are crimes 
such as are not possible for women. 

It would be easy to make out of such a 
book an essay whose horrors should make 
all the Police Gazettes seem cheerful read- 
ing in comparison. But there would be no 
use in this; such an article would do less 
good by its warnings than harm by familiar- 
izing people with the thoughts of wrong. 
The accumulated records of evil only de- 
prave where they do not depress. And af- 
ter all the worst part of such stories is in 
the suggestion they give of something un- 
told. The husband who merely beats his 
wife is merciful beside him who systemat- 
ically tortures her heart or corrupts her 
soul; and yet no newspaper can ever chron- 
icle these wrongs. To kill a child is better 
than to cause her to live brutalized and cor 
rupted; but the law touches the murderer 
and often cannot reach the worse offender. 
The less a story can be told, the’ worse it 
may be; it is only the outside of a tragedy 
that can be put in print. The sorrows of 
the drunkard’s wife for instance, may have 
reached their climax long before the police 
finds her lifeless body in the chamber; and 
even the drunkard’s wife may have less to 
undergo than the wife of many a sober and 
reputable man,—perhaps the most amiable 
of “good fellows” to everybody but the 





young girl whom he once took from her 
parents and vowed to love and cherish. 

One department of this collection is de- 
voted to instances of comparative sentences 
for crimes against women and for other 
crimes, It would seem from these facts 
that—apart from cases of peculiar public 
excitement—the penalties imposed in courts 
on crimes against women are often singu- 
larly small, as compared with those award- 
ed for offences against property. In a 
Chicago Court, on the same day, we find 
two men sentenced to three years’ imprison 
ment for merely receiving stolen goods, and 
another receiving only the same penalty for 
attempting to outrage achild. In a Penn- 
sylvania court, the severest sentence given 
to five men who had tarred and feathered a 
woman of bad character was a year anda 
half in the state prison, two of these crimi- 
nals receiving but nine months each. In a 
New Hampshire court, two women who 
pleaded guilty to stealing $19.50 were sent 
to the State Prison for four years; and a 
notorious burglar for only nine years. Such 
facts show the inequality of justice, while 
they are not sufficient to prove any habitual 
unwillingness to give proper protection to 
women. So long as man governs woman, 
he will do \t impulsively and variably, ac- 
cording as his sympathies are touched; and 
when woman has her share in the govern- 
ment, it will be exercised in much the same 
way, though she will then have less right to 
complain of it. 

There is an impression among enlighten- 
ed women,—and I think with reason—that 
such records of outrage will become less 
numerous as the position of women is ele- 
vated. This is doubtless true in the long 
run, because her elevation cannot be separa- 
ted from that of man. But for a time, 
while the process goes on, the very eleva- 
tion of woman brings her into freer contact 
with man and thus gives more opportunity 
for passion or violence than is found for in- 
stance, within the shelter of the harem. 
The higher education of woman makes it 
less her habit to submit implicitly to man; 
her variety of occupations makes her less 
dependent on his support; and all this may 
lead to collision, instead of averting it. 
But, after all, most of the tales toldin this 
book result from the eternal disadvantage 
undergone by physical weakness, when as- 
sailed by strength, and from the excesses 
and disordered outbreaks of passions des- 
tined only for higher ends. If men were 
systematically taught by church and state to 
regard women as their equals, there would 
be less of these outbreaks, but some of them 
would still occur; so long as men practice 
violence against each other they will prac- 
tice it still more against women. This is 
not an argument against giving women the 
ballot, because we have nearly, if not quite, 
taken the ballot out of the domain of vio- 
lence and into the domain of law. But we 
mnst not expect too much from any one 
measure; nor must we, I think, bring up 
our daughters to suppose that they can, in 
the present state of the world, have in full 
the same freedom of motion or of employ- 
ment that they could safely risk if their sex 
were different. I have sometimes been crit- 
icized for saying this before, but I think the 
opinion finds full confirmation from every 
page of the melancholy record which I have 
been describing. T. W. H. 
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SANCHO PANZA AND HIS WINDMILL. 


Having waited to see the Woman Ques- 
tion entirely settled by the distinguished 
combatants already in the field, I am quite 
surprised to find it still alive and flourishing, 
while the doughty knight, having discharg- 
ed his last Parthian arrow, announces his 
retirement from the scene. He thus admits 
that he has no more weapons of assault, 
and possibly little sound armor for resist- 
ance. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say it, but 
his whole method of attack strangely re- 
called to mind Sancho Panza’s encounter 
with the windmill. He sees a phantom, 
and rushes on to the conflict. Now, what 
is the real question at issue? Simply this: 
Shall the responsible members of a govern- 
ment be allowed to hold in their own hands 
a guaranty that their life, their liberty, 
their property and their good name, shall 
be guarded by their fellow-citizens equally 
with all other accountable members of the 
government? Primarily, this is the ques- 
tion; and if, on the broad ground of human 
rights, Mr. Parkman is able to declare what 
shall constitute an exception, let him state 
his proposition clearly. He assumes that 
one class, and one only, of responsible citi- 
zens, shall be excluded from this guaranty. 
The State, ever careful to secure the con- 
sent of governed men, makes no pretense, 
either directly or indirectly, of asking wom- 
en whether they wish any security under 





the government, except the good faith of 
those chosen by men, to make and adminis- 
ter the laws, which are the active forces of 
the State. It is not a question of office or 
employment, but simply one of security. 
It is, asif in a joint stock company, the 
strongest men had seized all the vouchers, 
and had said to the weaker, we will hold 
these vouchers, don’t you see, for fear some 
one might take them from you. We are 
doing it for your good. You know you 
might squander your money if you held 
your certified bonds in your own hands, or 
you might lose them, so, as they are safer 
in our hands, we will hold them. But the 
weaker ones are not satisfied; they want 
their money, or, at least, the accrueing in- 
terest on it. They have children to feed 
and clothe, they have charities to advance, 
moralities that they desire to see sustained, 
and they would like the vouchers for their 
property in their own hands. And when 
they are again warned of the bad use they 
would be likely to make, they say in tones 
of indignant discontent, ‘‘It is our right, 
and you are not to tell us how we shall use 
that which is our own.” 

Thus it is with the women who demand 
the right of Suffrage. It is a conceded guar- 
anty to men, and we ask, Why should it not 
be so for women? If any better method 
can be devised we are ready to consider it 
whenever it shall be respectfully and au- 
thoritatively presented. We have waited a 
full century for the solution of the question 
whether the governing class will do equita- 
bly by the governed. Our fathers believed 
this question fully solved for themselves, 
when they declared that governments de- 
rived their just power from the consent of 
the governed. They excepted no feeble 
men, they even admitted to all the fran- 
chises of government the most dangerous of 
all classes, the ignorant and debauched, if 
they had not committed crimes so flagrant 
as to bring them under the action of penal 
law. These immoral men deal with all those 
delicate and difficult subjects that Mr. Park- 
man fears to have women touch. Yet 
who says “Disfranchise the drunkard and 
the man guilty of social crimes?’ He walks 
with unblushing front to the polls, and pos- 
sibly repeats his vote in many wards, and 
causes his friends to triumph, and such as 
these, be sure, are terribly afraid to have 
women meddle with any of the evils that 
afflict society, above all with intemperance 
and the social evil. They would consider 
it a fearful thing if some Deborah come to 
judgment should read the old Jewish laws 
on some of these subjects, and suggest the 
propriety of having them incorporated in 
our statutes. Such as this: “Ifa man en- 
tice a maid and lie with her, he shall surely 
endow her to be his wife.” Wholesome 
doctrine, was it not, but conveniently for- 
gotten by our present lawgivers. P 

If Mr. Parkman’s assumptions are cor- 
rect, how is it safe to leave women to seek 
redress by outside measures? Surely this 
must be far more corrupting than the exer- 
cise of the franchise, which brings with it 
certain responsibilities, and at least open- 
ness. And again, if women are by nature 
so unfitted for responsibilities of such grave 
moment as government, how weak must 
have been the plan of the Creator when he 
created even governors and kings to be 
nursed from the bosom of woman, and 
made her impress her moral and her mental 
nature upon her offspring. 

Granting Mr. Parkman’s assumptions, 
how should any government dare to take a 
man of family from his post of guardian 
over the weakness of woman, and employ 
him in any public service which takes him 
from his post of higher responsibility. Sol- 
diers and sailors, and most government em- 
ployees would naturally be unmarried men. 
The Catholic Church maintains somewhat 
of this consistency by enforcing the celiba- 
cy of all eclesiastics, and the orientals, still 
more consistently, shut women in from all 
the contaminations of life. Shall we go 
back to this last condition, or shall we ac- 
cept the facts of the present, and conclude 
that it is both logically true, and practically 
safe, that governments should be instituted 
by, and carried on with the expressed con- 
sent of the governed. 

H. M. Tracy CuriEr. 

Cobden, Union Co., lll., Jan. 7, 1880. 

COW AUCTION NO. 6---SALE OF JULIA 
SMITH’S COWS. 


In my last account, I made a mistake 
having called it the fourth auction, but it 
was the fifth. The two first were by George 
C. Andrews, and the three following by 
Adelbert Crane. This sixth cow auction 
was held yesterday at 3 o’clock Pp. M. Da- 
vid L. Tallcott, Collector. He had been 
very civil, and when he last called, he said 
he was obliged to do it by law, and would 





take any thing I would prefer to have taken. 
I told him he must do as he pleased, for af- 
ter such usage from my-native town, I could 
do nothing about it. ‘hat I was astonish- 
ed that even the Democrats should again 
put in Adelbert Crane, who treated two re- 
spectable women in such an unheard of 
manner. It must be that some of the Re- 
publicans had voted for him, for there are 
not a few who are so bitter against Woman 
Suffrage, that the worse its advocates were 
treated the better. The Collector who is a 
Republican said he understood that Crane 
went about to most all the voters and beg- 
ged so hard that they could not well refuse 
him. I have been told the same by some of 
the Democrats who said they did not vote 
for him. Mr. Parker proposed to Mr. Tall- 
cott that he should go to Mr. Kellogg, who 
has the care of the cows, and get him to 
keep them, for it was not humane that ani- 
mals should be driven off in cold winter 
weather and have such different treatment. 
He did so, and Mr. Kellogg agreed that the 
three best cows should be kept by him and 
taken to the sign post at the time specified, 
yestermorn, Mr. Parker told Mr. Kellogg 
he could lead one of the cows attached, to 
the auction block nearly three-fourths of a 
mile from here, and he would see that it 
was all right. Mrs. Kellogg and I accom- 
panied Mr. Parker to the sign post where 
were several horses and wagons and their 
owners. Mr. Parker told the Collector to 
bid off the cow, andif the others were want- 
ed they would be on hand. He asked him 
what was the sum of the tax and the cost 
and informed Mr. Kellogg, and he immedi- 
ately called out seventy-three dollars and 
forty cents, the whole amount, and that 
ended the matter. One or two wagons 
made their appearance at this time, I sup- 
pose to their disappointment. The cost was 
ten dollars and fourcents. It has amount- 
ed to one third of the tax until the two last 
times, a voter in the case makes a vast dif- 
ference. When these pet cows were first 
sold I little thought I should live to be 
brought to that sign post six times, besides 
being obliged to attend two other auctions, 
one the sale of nearly all our meadow land 
worth $2,000 dollars for a tax of fifty dol- 
lars, and the other, bank stock in the city 
of Hartford...And for what? because we 
would not willingly pay our money with- 
out the least liberty of saying or knowing 
what was to be done with it. Itis said that 
Mr. Parker will in future be obliged to pay 
the taxes on my property, and that I shall 
be relieved from such exciting auctions, 
but it does not at all relieve my feelings, for 
I prefer to fight on my own hook, and let 
the injustice fall upon one who for the past 
six years has borne things hardly bearable. 
One who has never gone through these or- 
deals can not have any idea of what we 
have suffered from unjust laws. 


Jura E, Suir. 
Glastonbury, January 8, 1880. 


THE WORK IN ENGLAND, 


The women in England are pushing their 
cause vigorously. The Woman (Suffrage 
Journal publishes the following ‘‘Memorial 
to her Majesty’s Government :”— 

That the Memorialists respectfully sub- 
mit that they are entitled to the Parliamen- 
ry franchise on the same grounds of ex- 
P iency and justice as those on which they 

ave been admitted in England to the mun- 
icipal and school board franchises. 

hat the experience of the action of wo- 
men in the discharge of the trusts of the 
municipal and school board vote warrants 
their claim to become Parliamentary voters. 

That they therefore submit their claim to 
be admitted on the conditions that have 
been approved by experience, and they re- 
spectfully urge that they should be enfran- 
chised before another general election, so 
that in consulting the judgment of the na- 
tion their wishes and opinions might be 
heard, and allowed their due weight in ques- 
tions affecting their interests and well-being 
as tax-payers and subjects of the Crown. 

It is intended that a deputation of ladies 
shall be appointed to present the Memorial 
in person soon after the opening of Parlia- 
ment. 

A great meetingis to be held in Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, to promote this 
Memorial. Mrs. Duncan M’Laren, sister of 
John and Jacob Bright will preside. Mrs, 
M’Laren is president of the Edinburgh 
Branch of the National Society for Woman 
Suffrage. 

Most of the leading advocates of the 
movement are expected to take part in the 
proceedings. A list of ladies who have 
promised to be present will be given through 
the newspaper press when the arrangements 
are completed, and will be published in our 
next issue. Admission: Ladies free to all 
parts of the hall; Gentlemen admitted to the 
gallery by ticket, price 2s. 6d. each. Seats 
on the platform will be reserved for dele- 








gates. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. L. Saxon, of New Orleans, is 
visiting in Philadelphia. 
Miss Lovisa M. Aucorr has presented 


the newsboys’ reading-room with one hun- 
dred books. : rain’ 


Miss Wasson, of Quincy, lias taken char, 
of the advanced class or te Florence kin. 
dergarten, and will prepare the members to 
enter the third class in the public schools. 

Mrs. F. H. Burnert, the author of 
“That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” will contribute to 
the February St. Nicholas a story called 
‘‘Editha’s Burglar,” which is announced as 
one of her very best short stories. 


Mrs. Myra CLarx Garnzs has purchased 
property between Fourteenth.and Fifteenth 
streets belonging to J. M. Forbes, of Boston, 
for $18,426, subject to a $18,000 trust, and 
she will soon build a fine residence, costing 
from $30,000 to $40,000, on it. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcerr has offered a prize 
of two guineas to the members of the Uni- 
versity College Women’s Debating Society, 
London, for the best essay in answer to the 
question ‘‘Have the greatest things in art or 
literature ever been accomplished by a peo- 
ple contented with subservience?” Mrs. 
Fawcett is president of the club. 

CAROLINE Laura Rice has just taken 
prizes in the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. One the J. D. Weeks prize 
for excellence in logic, and another the 
Daniel Wise prize for excellence in moral 
philosophy. But the catalogue just pub- 
lished only gives the initials of her name, 
and no one would know by it that those 
prizes had been taken by a woman. 

Miss Cauista HAsgy, on the editorial 
staff of the Washington (D. C.) Post, is win- 
ning a place in literature aside from all her 
work in journalism. Of her book ‘‘Two Of 
Us” an able critic said: ‘‘Two Of Us” had a 
woman behind it, and it 1s a great promise 
of much more that is good.” There isa 
vitality, a freshness and depth of power in 
this book that well accounts for the exten- 
sive sale it has had. 

Mrs. Masor Ricwarps, Mrs. Lockwood, 
and Mrs. Gangewer have laid before the 
commissioners a proposition, to be incorpo- 
rated in a bill and brought before Congress 
at an early day, in faver of a reform school 
for girls in Washington. The school is to 
be under the control of a board of five 
managers and a female superintendent. It 
is suggested that the property of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphan Asylum be turned over 
to this institution. 

Mrs. ExvizanetH Tompson, the well- 
known lady philanthropist, has published a 
curious little tract, contrasting the relative 
expense of religion, living, education, rum 
and tobacco. Rum, she computes, costs 
the country $667,638,502 annually; religion, 
$47,636,450; education, $95,406,726. Rum 
costs each person annually $17, whether 
they drink or not. Mrs. Thompson com- 
putes also that the man who drinks, treats 
and uses tobacco, will spend on the average 
$3.83 per week; $4.17, she argues, will feed 
a family of six persons one week. 

SoJoURNER TRvTH is in Kansas, laboring 
for the good of her people there. She is 
105 years of age, but still retains mental and 
physical vigor, having recently gone 175 
miles across the prairies in an open wagon, 
for the purpose of giving aid to needy im- 
migrants. Ever since Emancipation it has 
been the desire and effort of Sojourner to 
have the colored people go West on land of 
their own. She said it would cost the gov- 
ernment jess to put them on free land than it 
would to feed them, as it was then doing in 
Washington year after year. So long as 
rations were free, they would not try to 
earn them. Now, with her hundred and 
five years, she brings her wonderful intel- 
lectual power to help her race to he)p them- 
selves. 

Mrs. S. B. MAXwELL, State Librarian for 
Iowa, has sent a circular letter to the differ- 
ent’ attorneys in the State informing them 
that the law reports in the Library are near- 
ly complete. She says: “lt is the aim of 
this department to have everything that can 
assist the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of our State Government in the in- 
telligent discharge of their respective duties. 
I respectfully ask you, an interested patron 

of the library, to codperate with us in mak- 
ing it the best in the United States (it is only 
fifth now in importance) by sending me the 
titles of such additional works as in your 
judgment will be most valuable.” Mrs, 
Maxwell has found cordial codperation in 
this plan, the former Lieutenant Govern- 
or Eastman and other gentlemen assisting to 
secure the needed books for this library, 
which is said to be fifth in size in the Uni- 





ted States. 
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POETRY. 


THE POWER OF HUMAN LOVE. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN A NEW ENGLAND 
TOWN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
She was a matron, wise and good. 
He was half-witted, coarse and rade— 
A lonely outcast in the wood. 
Her husband, children, neighbors saw 
Her life without a spot or flaw, 
Molded by Puritanic law. 
To him there came no influence wise, 
Which to our weakness strength supplies— 
No charch, school, home, no human ties. 
What could there be between the two? 
What could she have with him to do? 
His very name she never kuew. 
Nothing, if they are right who claim 
Self-happiness man's only aim, 
And Christ a myth, and God a name. 
Bat in the poorest Christian creed 
Lies hid, of love, some generous seed 
To help a brother in his need. 
“We see,” men said, “the fellow lurk 
Behind a bush to steal and shirk. 
The rascal, if he chose, could work. 
“Don’t give him, Dame, another meal; 
And if he comes our fowls to steal, 
The lazy brute the jail shall feel,”” 
She heard them talk and went her way; 
Said nothing; but at break of day 
Some food upon a shelf there lay. 
Soon down the lonely road he came, 
Half conscious of the village blame, 
His hunger struggling with his shame. 
He stopped, he saw the bread and meat, 
Looked quickly up and down the street, 
Seized it and fled with hasty feet. 
Next day again he left the wood, 
And lo! upon the shelf there stood 
Once more a dish of savory food. 
And every day he came to find 
His daily bread, till on his mind 
Dawned some faint thought that men were k ind. 
And, thongh no word between them passed, 
He knew he had a friend at last, 
And sunshine on his path was cast. 
With power some shadows to dispel. 
To him it was a miracle, 
As thongh each day from heaven it fell; 
A miracle his soul to move, 
True manna dropping from above— 
For the true Bread from Heaven is Love. 











Unmarked, continuous movements go; 
The Earth's swift flight, Time’s steady flow, 
We scarcely feel, or see, or know. 

Thus steadfast goodness, moving on 
Without a pause, is scarcely known; 

Yet all men miss it when ‘tis gone. 

So to this town there came one day 

A sense of something passed away, 
Some influence, guidance, help, and stay. 
And when the people of the place 

Came in, and looked upon her face, 
Transfigured by death’s solemn grace, 
There, with the rest, amazed, they find 
Him, to whom she alone was kind, 
Well-clothed and in his proper mind. 
And when a curious stranger read 

Her name upon the plate, he said: 

“She was my friend, and she is dead. 
“But now I'll try to work a bit, 

For if my lazy ways I quit 

"Twill please her when she hears of it.” 
We all through Love our Life receive, 
Since ouly while we love we live, 

And Life cannot in Death believe. 

Thus, to a mind in darkness sealed, 
Love showed the truth from Thought concealed, 
And Immortality revealed. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MERTICE HARTLEY. 


BY MAY MCCOLLUM. 


There was a birth at the Hartley’s. Not 
an unusual occurrence indeed, but note- 
worthy from the fact that the little stranger 
was a girl,—a most comforting circumstance 
to the pale mother whose busy life was 
mainly spent in patching the appetites and 
torn jackets of five boisterous boys. Nor 
was Mr. Hartley at all displeased by the 
state of affairs; girls were generally nice 
sort of things to have around to work slip- 
pers, and place dressing-gown and paper 
where they would be handy in the evening, 
little offices which his: over-worked wife 
was usually too tired to perform. So the 
little Mertice, though making a round half- 
dozen children in the family, was a wel- 
come addition. 

As she grew out of babyhood she was 
full of sweet, pretty ways that pleased her 
father, amused the boys, and were a never- 
failing source of comfort and happiness to 
her mother. But poor Mrs. Hartley did 
not have long to enjoy her treasure; her 
health, never good, failed entirely in a few 
years, and left Mertice motherless at six. 
Perhaps it was, in part, this early sorrow 
and the consequent reliance upon herself 
for entertainment during the long days 
when her brothers were at school, that made 
her grow up a quiet, thoughtful child, old 
beyond her years. The boys, being older, 
were no companions for her; true, they 
brought her presents and petted her greatly 
when they were at home evenings, but it 
never entered their minds that a girl could 
sympathize with their troubles, or appreci- 
ate their plans for the future. But she did 
not lack sound judgment as much as they 
imagined. Manya wise thought made its 
home in her small brain that would have 
somewhat surprised them had they taken 
the pains to draw it out. 

When she was old enough to attend board- 
ing school her father sent her to one of the 
best, paid her bills, visited her occasionally 
and considered his duty done. 

At fifteen she was tall and slender, with a 
fair face and broad brow shaded by soft 
rings of dark hair, and dark gray eyes, 





large, clear and full of intelligence. A stu- 
‘dious, dreamy girl, she spent as much time 
as possible alone, building aircastles and 

g all sorts of incidents and stories 
which she finally began to write down; tak- 
ing much pleasure in giving all her heroines 
bright homes and loving mothers. 

About this time her father made her one 
of his flying visits, and she made her usual 
sisterly inquiries in regard to her brothers’ 
prospects. 

‘Tell me all about them,” shesaid, ‘‘what 
they are doing and how they are succeed- 
ing.” 
vorhe boys are all doing well,” anda look 
of pride came into Mr. Hartley's eyes. 
‘John and Henry, you know, are with me 
in business; Clarence already has quite a 
practice in P——, he would be a physician, 
you remember; Charlie is in a large dry- 
goods establishment, and Fred is studying 
law. The boys are all ambitious, and I’m 
glad to see it,” he continued. “Of course 
I’m willing to help them, but I gave them 
each a good education and a little something 
to start with, and a man has no business to 
live if he can’t’ support himself after such 
advantages.” 

Mertice often thought of this conversa- 
tion after he had gone. ‘‘Surely,” she 
thought, ‘‘father was right in thinking the 


boys should be self-supporting, but why. 


should not I be the same? I think I'll see 
if I can’t be as independent as my brothers.” 
And she applied herself with renewed ener- 
gy to her studies, feeling that no time should 
be lost if she were to accomplish her desire. 

At eighteen she left school with her edu- 
cation “finished” in the eyes of her father 
and of society, but to her mind her feet 
were but just crossing the threshold of an 
unexplored region of knowledge, and she 
looked forward eagerly to the hours she 
could spend in studies athome. No house- 
hold duties would claim her time or atten- 
tion, as her father had married in her ab- 
sence, and he did not now lack for means 
to employ servants. 

Mertice felt that she ought to consult her 
father in relation to her plans and wishes, 
but their intercourse had never been of that 
confidential nature that seems so beautiful 
between a father and daughter. Mr. Hart- 
ley’s wife had never been allowed any 
knowledge of the particulars of his business. 
It was his settled convictions that women 
did not understand such things, and would 
not if they were told, and he did not admit 
his daughter where her mother had not had 
the privilege of entering; and as his busi- 
ness was the only thing, excepting, perhaps 
his boys, that absorbed his mind, it is no 
matter for surprise that Mertice should feel 
it somewhat embarrassing to broach the 
subject to him. But it happened one even- 
ing that she was alone with her father, and 
she thought she would probably not have a 
better opportunity, and, though inwardly 
trembling a little she bravely began: 

“IT have some plans for the future, father, 
which I would like to ask your advice about, 
if you please.” 

‘‘Well, what now?” he responded pleas- 
antly, ‘I hope you’ve not been falling in 
love while you were away, and are now go- 
ing to ask my consent to an early marriage. 
I assure you I’d much rather buy you a new 
dress or give you a party,” and he laughed 
good naturedly. 

‘Nothing of that kind, father,” she an- 
swered seriously, ‘‘but since I have been at 
school I have thought of fitting myself to 
be an independent woman—to be self-sup- 
porting.” 

‘Independent fiddlesticks!” with an in- 
credulous lifting of the eyebrows. ‘‘You 
can’t be in earnest. What do you want to 
do? Take in sewing? or be clerk in a 
store?” and there was a touch of sarcasm in 
the laugh he tried to make pleasant. 

‘No, I do not wish to do either of those 
things, though if it were necessary, I could; 
but I would like to become a writer. I 
have already written several things for 
magazines and—” 

‘‘Mertice Hartley!” and there was genu- 
ine horror in both voice and eyes. ‘You 
don’t mean to say you’re getting strong- 
minded? Independent, self-supporting, 
strong-minded! A pretty catalogue of vir- 
tues to be sure,” nervously walking the 
floor. ‘‘Where did you imbibe such no- 
tions? You didn’t inherit them, I’m sure, 
for your mother was a womanly woman, 
and would never have thought of support- 
ing herself when she already had a home,” 
and he thought with approval of the pale, 
little woman who, in the days of their early 
married life and straightened circumstances, 
had worked eighteen hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, but would never have thought of 
being ‘‘self-supporting.” 

‘‘No,” he resumed in a quieter tone, ‘‘no, 
Mertice, I’m willing to indulge you in any- 
thing reasonable, but don’t ask me to listen 
to such stuff as this again. Its all well 
enough for boys to have these ideas, but 
you’re a woman, and that’s a different mat- 


“But, father—” 

‘You need say nothing more, Mertice, I 
don’t wish to hear the subject mentioned 
again,” and Mr. Hartley resumed his chair 
and his paper in dignified silence. 

But Mertice was not disheartened, though 
somewhat disappointed. Her brave spirit 
only resolutely shook off the sense of de- 





pression and loneliness her father’s rebuff 
had given, while she went on with her stud- 
ies with even greater assiduity than before. 
In weak natures opposition excites a super- 
ficial and demonstrative obstinacy that is as 
powerless as it is fleeting, while to a strong 
one it isa force that gives added decision 
and power. And so Mertice, conscious she 
was right, only labored with more diligence 
to accomplish her purpose, making no de- 
monstrations of wilfulness, not even assum- 
ing that persecuted, martyr-like air which 
is so great a favorite with inefficient wo- 
men. 

Several of her articles and stories had 
been published in one or two prominent pa- 
pers, and a few in a popular magazine, 
when she one day received the following 
letter: 

OFFICE OF THE ——. 

Dear MapamM:—Having received a num- 
ber of your productions, and finding your 
style well suited to the columns of our 
magazine, wuuld be pleased to have a per- 
sonal interview at your earliest convenience 
to make arrangements for a serial. Yours 
ete. .» Hditor. 

Precious letter! No loving girl ever bent 
with greater delight over pages that breath- 
ed undying affection than did Mertice over 
these hastily scribbled lines. Heretofore 
her writings had brought her but slight re- 
muneration, but now ——, and a dash will 
best illustrate the vague but boundless pos- 
sibilities that stretched themselves before 
her eager mental vision. 

“IT am going to the city in the morning 
father,” she quietly remarked as he sat 
reading his paper that evening. 

“The city? That of course means mon- 
ey,” and he took from a well-filled pocket- 
book a roll of bills; for Mr. Hartley was 
lacking neither in generosity nor affection, 
though not over discerning in the matter of 
feminine character. ‘‘I suppose my little 
girl wants a new dress,” smiling indulgent- 
ly as he gave her the money. 

A pleasant ‘‘thank you,” was the only re- 
ply Mertice was capable of giving to this 
speech. ‘‘New dress, indeed!” she sharply 
soliloquized when alone, giving the bills an 
exasperated little clinch with her slight fing. 
ers. ‘‘How little father understands either 
me or my wants. A new dress is his idea 
of what is—or ought to be—the height of a 
woman’s ambition.” 

But thoughts of the coming interview 
drove all else from her mind; and the morn- 
ing train bore no more eager traveller than 
the quiet girl who sat looking with preoccu- 
pied air at the flying landscape. It was not 
long after leaving the train before she called 
on theeditor. Mr. Sanford greeted her with 
courtesy, too well-bred to express by word 
or look the surprise he felt in finding Miss 
Hartley, whom he supposed to be a well- 
matured woman of thirty or thirty-five, in 
the person of this fair young girl. 

“T have been quite pleased with some of 
your contributions,’ he remarked, after the 
first greetings were over, ‘‘especially your 
last, and as I wish to publish a new serial 
soon, I thought perhaps you would under- 
take its preparation. If you decide to do 
so, I shall be willing to pay liberally,” nam- 
ing asum that almost took her breath away. 

“I will do my best,” she managed to say 
quietly; and after a few commonplaces took 
her leave. 

Entering a street-car she rode some dis- 
tance, thinking of her brightening prospects 
and looking forward to the time when she 
could show the fruits of her iabor to her 
father as proof that she had, at least, not 
mistaken her vocation. So absorbed was 
she in these reflections that she failed to no- 
tice the entrance of a small, bright-looking 
young lady until a familiar voice exclaimed: 

‘‘Mertice Hartley! Is it possible?” and 
she found herself almost embraced by this 
most unconventional of girls, who utterly 
ignored the presence of the few passengers 
who glanced up curiously at the exclamation. 

‘‘Why, Bertha, is it you?” returned Mer- 
tice with almost equal warmth. ‘‘ How 
glad I am to see you. How came you 
here?” 

“I live here, and am going home now. 
It isn’t far, and you must certainly go with 
me. Mother will be delighted; besides, I 
haven’t seen you since we left school, and 
I’ve so much to tell you.” 

“I would like to go, but I cannot stay 
long, for I’m expected home on the even- 
ing train.” 

“T can’t possibly let yougososoon. Tel- 
egraph that you’ve meta friend and will 
come to-morrow,” urged Bertha, and Mer- 
tice yielded, the more readily that she knew 
it would make no material difference at 
home. 

**You see,” began Bertha, as they left the 
car, ‘‘wecame to the city to live after father 
died, for he did not leave very much prop- 
erty and mother knew we must do some- 
thing; so now she keeps a few nice board- 
ers, and I give music-lessons, and altogether 
we get along very well. Here we are,” she 
added, as they turned to enter a comfortable- 
looking house. Mertice was warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Haines, who, though having 
met her but once, remembered her daugh- 
ter’s school friend with pleasure. 

‘‘Now, let us go up to my room and have 
a good long visit,” said Bertha, after they 
had chatted awhile with her mother, ‘‘and 
we needn't come down till we please. We 
will have Kitty bring up our dinner,” she 





continued, as they entered the bright, cozy 
room she called her own. ‘‘It’s more 
trouble, I know, but Kitty is good-natured 
and will not mind for once. 1’ll send Fred- 
die to the office with your message, and 
we'll have a good, old fashioned talk.” 

And so they did; sitting until late in the 
evening in earnest conversation. Mertice 
confided all her hopes and aims to her 
friend, even to her rather wild idea of rent- 
ing a room in the city and living on the 
proceeds of her pen, whether it proved 
much or little, fora year. Bertha greatly 
approved this plan. ‘‘ You could board 
here, you know, and room with me,” said 
the bright helper, ‘‘and there’s a little room 
opening from this where you can have your 
books, and can sit and write, if my tongue 
will not allow you quiet here,” and she 
laughed gleefully. ‘‘You can go home and 
tell your father that you want to spend two 
or three months with me, and if you ask 
him I know he will let you come; and when 
you've stayed so long as you wish, you can 
tell him what you have accomplished; for 
I know you will be as successful as you de- 
serve.” 

“Thank you, dear, for your encourage- 
ment and aid,” and Mertice kissed her ten- 
derly. ‘I hopelI shall not fail. I think 
no woman possesses the right to be helpless 
and idle and let other and no more skilful 
hands support her. 1 shall not feel that I 
am fully a woman till I can earn the bread 
I eat.” 

The next day Mertice proceeded to carry 
out the plans they had made. It was not a 
hard matter to obtain her father’s consent to 
stay with Bertha, so she packed her trunk, 
putting in only her plainest dresses, and 
adding a few books and plenty of writing 
materials, she started out to seek her for- 
tune. No shadow of doubt crossed her 
mind as to the propriety of her act. She 
understood both herself and the world much 
better than most girls at twenty, and she 
knew that many girls no older than she 
were obliged to fight their way in life with 
no kind father’s house to fly to in case of 
failure. She was not ungrateful for her 
greater blessings, but she felt that then, in- 
stead of when adversity should—as it might 
—come, was the time to prove herself self- 
sustaining. 

On the day of her return’to Mrs. Haines, 
she was first introduced to the boarders, of 
whom there were ten, and it seemed a mu- 
tual surprise when she found Mr. Sanborn 
one of the number. She had scarcely no- 
ticed his personal appearance on the day of 
their interview, her mind was so filled with 
her mission there; but now she noted, with 
more interest, that he was tall and fine-look- 
ing without being at all handsome; his fea- 
tures were far too prominent for that. He 
had the appearance of a man of strong will 
and much decision of character, and, though 
scarcely thirty, did not give one an idea of 
youth. But if Mertice had been heedless 
of his personal appearance it cannot be 
said that he failed in the same manner; on 
the contrary, he had been particularly 
struck with the sweet strength of her clear- 
cut features, and had ever since been haunt- 
ed by the memory of her expressive brown 
eyes. Not that he was especially suscep- 
tible to woman’s charms, for he was not. 
He had mingled but little in ladies’ society, 
and when he did he usually found it a bore. 
But here, he thought, was a girl who looked 
as though she were as sensible as fair, and 
a perfect lady, though to all appearances 
far from wealthy. 

But Mertice, unaware of the unusual in- 
terest she had awakened in the mind of the 
grave editor, kept quietly on in the path 
she had chosen. She had never been hap- 
pier. After her morning chat with Bertha, 
writing steadily for a number of hours, 
then starting out for a brisk walk which 
usually settled into a stroll before she re- 
turned, then dinner and more bright talk 
with Bertha, which was almost as exhilar- 
ating as her walk, a little more writing and 
a little more chatting as the girls nestle into 
their bed, and the day is over; a very good 
specimen of all the days for weeks. Some- 
times they were varied by social evenings 
in the parlor, and after a time by occasional 
conversations with Mr. Sanborn, who took 
advantage of every opportunity to improve 
the acquaintance. One thing Mertice found, 
however, which was that she must manage 
in some way to earn more money than she 
was then doing. It takes no small sum to 
provide for the wants of a young girl, even 
if she is quiet and economical in her tastes. 
So Mertice donned her wraps, took a num- 
ber of sketches and one or two poems and 
started out to dispose of them. She first 
applied to an editor who had published one 
or two of her stories, not paying for them, 
however, but then she had not cared, being 
pleased even to have them printed. But 
now it was different, though not with him. 
‘*Really, you know, the times are unprece- 
dentedly hard, and we can hardly afford to 
pay for that sort of thing. No, I have no 
particular fault to find with these; the 
poems are well enough and the sketches 
pleasant, but just at present—I—hardly— 
think 1 care to—purchase.”’ 

After one more such polite rebuff Mertice 
felt quite disheartened, and a little humilia- 
ted, for she was proud and high-spirited, 
but she reasoned that to sell the product of 
her labor was merely the same that was 





done by the publishers who had so politely 
dismissed her, at which thought she pluck- 
ed up courage and persevered, and not 
without effects, for when she returned she 
had the satisfaction of knowing she had 
procured employment sufficient to defray 
her expenses, perhaps more. As she passed 
inte the hall, completely fagged out, more 
with the mental wear of her trying experi- 
ences than with her long jaunt, she met Mr. 
Sanborn just leaving the house. He bowed 
courteously, and passed, thinking pityingly 
of the tired look on her face as they met. 

“Poor child,” he thought, ‘‘I know she 
has been searching for work, which she 
probably did not find, and her adventures 
have hardly been pleasant, I judge. I wish 
I could bear her burdens for her, I wish 
she were my—but | must not be presump- 
tous. I will see what I can do for her.” 

He could not bear to see her look worn 
and pale; as long as she had seemed bright 
and happy he had taken little thought of 
his growing interest, but this showed him 
plainly how much he had grown to care for 
her, and he could not rest satisfied till he 
had made some effort to help her. 

A few days after he asked for a private 
interview. ‘‘Certainly,” she said, when he 
made the request, and led him to the pri- 
vate family sitting room, which she knew 
would be unoccupied at that hour. 

“I wished to see you,” he began as soon 
as she was seated, ‘‘to ask if your time is 
wholly occupied. If not,” he went on a 
little hurriedly, ‘‘I would like to have you 
furnish some short articles for the magazine ; 
one of our regular contributors is ill, and I 
thought perhaps you would like—that is, lL 
would like to—the fact is I cannot say what 
I wish,” suddenly crossing to where she sat, 
a growing surprise in the clear, brown eyes. 
“I only know,” bending down and taking 
her hands with a swift impetuosity, “I only 
know I love you, and want you.” — 

‘‘Mr. Sanborn!” 

“One moment, Miss Hartly; Mertice, I 
know all you would say. Our short ac- 
quaintance, our ignorance of nearly every- 
thing concerning each other’s former life, 
the abruptness of my avowal; I realize all 
this, but I also know I love you. I felt the 
attraction of your presence the first time I 
met you at the officc, and my affection has 
grown constantly stronger and deeper, till 
now the dearest wish of my life is that you 
will be my wife,” and he looked earnestly, 
but with fast fading hope at the quiet but 
sad face before him. 

“I am very, very sorry, Mr. Sanborn, 
that this has happened. 1 had not thought 
of such a possibility. ‘If anything in my 
manner’—he interrupted her with a gesture 
of dissent. ‘If anything I have done has 
led you to think I could return your affec- 
tion”—hesitating and blushing a little—‘‘I 
want you to believe it was unintentional. 
My mind has been so absorbed in carrying 
out the purpose for which I came here that 
I have thought of little else. It is, perhaps, 
only just to tell you,” she continued with 
some embarrassment, ‘‘thut my circumstan- 
ces are not really what they seem. I have 
a good home and an indulgent father, who 
is in comfortable circumstances; but it 
might not always be the same, and I pre- 
ferred to prove to myself, at least, that I 
was able as well as willing to provide for 
my own necessities. Believe me, I am 
grateful for the honor you have paid me. 
but grieved that I have caused you pain. 
I hope you will forgive me. 

‘The honor is all my own in having loved 
you,” he replied, with emotion, ‘‘and there 
is nothing to forgive. It is not a fault that 
your superiority to all other women I have 
known made me love you. I hope you will 
not let my folly make any difference in our 
friendly relations?” he interrogated, a little 
anxiously. 

“Certainly not; I shall be glad to think 
of you always as my friend, but I am very 
sorry this should have occurred,” holding 
out her hand, which he took gently, bent 
over it a moment, then dropped it reluctant- 
ly and turned away, while she quietly left 
the room. 

The weeks that followed passed much as 
usual, though always with the difference of 
their mutual knowledge of thoughts and 
facts before unsuspected, that gave rise to 
an undercurrent of interest, 1 had almost 
said tenderness, with both. 

Mertice was now well started in her life 
of independence, and was, if possible, more 
industrious than ever. Her face gathered 
new fineness and expression from this men 
tal activity, her spirits rose with her suc- 
cess, and the flying weeks sped happily but 
for one drawback. Mr. Sanborn never al- 
luded to his love for her, but continued to 
be very kind and friendly, only sometimes 
she would raise her eyes suddenly and find 
him looking at her intently, his eyes so filled 
with yearning tenderness it always left her 
sad and depressed. Meantime her father 
had become impatient at her long stay, and 
she finally. concluded to return home. 
When she told Mr. Sanborn of her decision 
his face did not change in the least. ‘I 
have expected it,” he said, quietly, ‘‘No 
doubt your father misses you. When do 
you go?”’ 

“In the morning.” 

‘May I not accompany you to the train?” 

“If you wish to do so.” 

Bertha was quite in despair at thought of 
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losing her friend; but Mertice comforted 
her by promises of long visits and many 
letters, and with these she was forced to be 
content; nevertheless, being impulsive and 
warm-hearted, she had to give way to a lit- 
tle gust of sobs and tears when she kissed 
Mertice good-by, before starting out to her 
daily task of music-teaching. Two hours 
later, as the train was about to leave the 
depot, Mr. Sanborn placed Mertice in a 
comfortable seat, took her hand tightly in 
his own, and bent down until he could look 
in her eyes. “I suppose this is good-by, 
but I may write, may I not? Do not re- 
fuse me,” he urged, as she gently shook her 
head, ‘‘You will not deny me this?” 

“Not if you think best to do so, but”— 

“Thank you,” was the quick reply, as he 
gave her hand a parting pressure, and was 
gone. 

And so Mertice found herself once more 
at home. To say her father was surprised 
when she told him how she had worked 
avd what she had aecomplished, would give 
but a faint idea of his astonishment. But 
it cannot be said that his sensations were 
wholly agreeable. That Mertice had for- 
gotten what was due her position as his 
daughter to the extent of making her home 
at a common boarding-house, and had sac- 
rificed her ‘feminine delicacy’ by making 
bargains with editors at the top of no know- 
ing how many flights of dirty stairs, was 
more than he felt called upon to bear with- 
out remonstrance. But, being himself a 
man who had fought adversity and con- 
quered, he could not well be entirely indif- 
ferent to success, even though attained by a 
method so unwomanly; so he forgave her, 
after first satisfying his damaged prejudices 
by a sufficient amount of growling; and 
finally condescended to acknowledge that 
she had shown a commendable degree of 
“pluck” which would have done very well 
if she had been a boy. With this Mertice 
was forced to be satisfied, nor did she find 
it bard, for she had not expected her father 
would relinquish his long cherished opin- 
inonsina moment. She could only hope 
he would entirely approve her course when 
sLe had been at home long enough to prove 
tu him she had not lost but gained in wom- 
anly attributes. 

But will my readers be surprised when I 
say she was far less content than before she 
left the city, and that six months from the 
time of her return no less a personage than 
George Sanborn, editor of the magazine, 
presented himself at Mr. Hartley’s where 
he was somewhat shyly, but lovingly wel- 
comed by Mertice, who, when deprived of 
his presence soon found how great was her 
real interest in him, and how necessary he 
was to her happiness. And when, a few 
months later, he clasped her hand and first 
called her by the endearing name of wife, 
he knew he had not taken to himself a weak 
and helpless girl whom he would always 
have to shield from every care, and soothe 
in every distress, but that he had won a 
companion who could and would stand 
bravely by his side, well fitted to work 
with him for their. mutual happiness and 
good—his perfect equal in all that goes to 
make up the truest manhood and woman- 
hood. 

oe 


LAUKA BRIDGMAN. 





BY M. ANAGNOS, 
Supt. Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston. 


* This most interesting woman, the silent 
guest,—now, with one exception, the eldest 
inhabitant of the institution,—continues to 
reside with us, and to awaken never failing 
interest in the minds of all who visit the 
establishment. Her pathetic history encir- 
cles her with a halo which no worldly suc- 
cess or brilliancy could give; and she ap- 
peals mutely to the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart. The story of her life is in- 
dissolubly bound up with that of him who 
was more to her than a father, the friend 
and teacher who struck the rock of silence 
that the fountain of knowledge might gush 
forth, infusing with Promethean fire the 
mind which must otherwise have remained 
dormant forever. Round him her earliest 
memories entwine. His loving care and 
watchfulness were the gate through which 
she entered into intelligent and conscious 
life. It is not my purpose here to trace the 
details of her rescue from the hopeless 
barriers which hemmed her in on every side 
to an existence of intelligence, activity and 
happiness. Enough is known to you of the 
wonderful way in which that isolated mind 
was liberated from its dark tomb. The 
story of Laura Bridgman is engraved in the 
memory of all who were then living, and 
has been handed down as one of the 
greatest monuments of human benevolence 
and wisdom. I would merely give a brief 
account of her present condition, in which 
Iam certain that all who have known her 
will fee) interested. 

Laura’s health is more delicate than of 
old; but her mental activity and sprightli- 
ness continue to distinguish her as vividly 
to-day as they did in her earliest youth. 
She is decidedly a living and feeling person; 
and there prevails more liveliness and ani- 
mation in the room where she is than ina 
group of five or six people of phlegmatic 
temperament. If I may be permitted to 
use a simile, Laura, with her warm, excita. 
ble feelings, keen and quick perception, 





rapid intellectual processes, and vivid emo- 
tional nature, surrounded as she is by an 
impenetrable wall of silence, is like the 
snow-covered Hecla, whose icy barriers en- 
shroud the burning fire within, 

Her life is necessarily a quiet one; but 
she welcomes every little variety with the 
enthusiasm of achild. One must be with 
Laura in order to learn how great may be 
the value of little pleasures. She is ex- 
tremely fond of the institution, preferring it 
as a residence to any other place. Every 
new book which she reads with her delicate 
fingers isan era in her life; every piece of 
work accomplished, a little triumph to re- 
joice over. The loss of her best earthly 
friend has cast a shadow over her life, and 
she treasures his memory with an orphan’s 
fidelity. Her religious nature is very ac- 
tive; and her remerks on such subjects are 
often original and striking. She also puts 
a great deal of warmth and vivacity into all 
her friendships and acquaintanceships. It 
is usually a fancy of hers tu bestow the title 
of “brother” or ‘“‘sister,” upon a dear 
friend. Last spring she said to a young 
clergyman who renewed his acquaintance 
with her, ‘‘I love to meet the saints.” She 
is never so happy as when making herself 
useful, and is much interested in the sewing- 
room for the girls, where she assists. 

A kind and noble friend of Laura’s in 
Edinburgh, Dr. David Brodie, conceived 
some time ago the idea of making up a pres- 
ent in money for her among people who 
were interested in her case in England and 
Scotland. His efforts met with a prompt 
and generous response. It was most touch- 
ing to find that, after the lapse of so many 
years since her misfortune first occupied the 
public mind, there were so many yet living 
who entertained the same warm and friend- 
ly interest that was called forth so long ago. 
Indeed, it may most truly be said, that, al- 
though afflicted, Laura has always been 
very rich in friends. Though born to the 
greatest of all caiamities, that of being cut 
off from all communication with her kind, 
she was deeply blest in her redemption 
from that grievous misfortune. The noble 
act which rescued her from a doom too ter- 
rible for the mind to dwell upon drew the 
hearts of all men to her, and crowned her 
young life with joy and affections which 
must blossom and bear fruit to all eternity. 
Even the hardest heart must be softened in 
contemplating her afflictions. She has 
never awakened any but the tenderest feel- 
ings in all who have come in contact with 
her; and the path where so many thorns 
were strewn has been spread with the fair- 
est flowers that love and friendship and un- 
selfish benevolence could scatter; and thus 
may it be to the end!—W. ZH. Journal of 
Education. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE TAY. 





The bridge over the Tay, where the fright- 
ful railway accident occurred, is near Dun- 
dee, Scotland, and is famous as being the 
largest iron structure in the world, its length 
being over two miles. This is divided into 
eighty-four spans, of varying length, whose 
magnitude from the Fife shore in order is 
as follows: Three of sixty feet, two of 
eighty feet, ten of one hundred and twenty 
feet, twelve of one hundred and thirty-six, 
thirteen of two hundred and thirty feet, one 
of one hundred and fifty feet, eleven of one 
hundred and twenty feet, twenty five of 
sixty feet, one of one hundred and fifty-five 
feet, and six of twenty-seyen feet. The 
bridge is supported upon heavy brick piers, 
resting upon a concrete foundation, and 
carried some six feet above high water. 
Upon these piers rest heavy iron columns 
braced together supporting a superstructure 
consisting of wrought iron girders of the 
latest and most approved pattern. With 
the exception of two spans which have gird- 
ers of the bow-string form, they have the 
top and bottom members straight and par- 
allel. The bracing is of the double lattice 
form, crossing at right angles, and from the 
point of intersection a vertical support is 
carried to the member on which the cross 
girder or beam rests. The girders for the 
230 feet spans and the bow-string girders 
have wrought-iron cross girders resting on 
and riveted to the lower member upon which 
the roadway is placed. All the others have 
timber cross-beams resting on and riveted to 
the top flange, and the roadway is above 
these girders. The variety of styles and of 
the length of spans is probably necessitated 
by the character of the river bed and of 
the foundations. The level of the rails of 
the south end of the bridge is seventy-eight 
feet above high water, while over the navi- 
gable part of the river it is level and the 
rails are ninety-eight feet above high water 
of spring tides. 
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BOSTON IN 1780, 


Boston, a town containing about 18,000 
inhabitants, is built on a semi-isiand, which 
is greater in length than breadth. I think 
itis larger than Geneva. There are gardens, 
meadows and orchards in the center of the 
town, and each family generally has a house 
to itself. These houses are seldom higher 
than one or two stories. They are of brick 
or wood, covered with boards and slates, 
having flat roofs, and in many places light- 
ning conductors, nearly all of which are 
three-pointed. There are one o< two straight 





streets; there are no remarkable public 
buildings; there is a very spacious harbor, 
protected by islands, which leave only two 
narrow channels, a state of things render- 
ing the town impregnable if fortified. This 
is all that I have to tell you about Boston. 
The inhabitants are devoid of delicacy, 
honor, and knowledge, and there is not 
much to be said about their uprightness any 
more than as regards that of the French 
who are settled here, and whom the native- 
born citizens detest. Life in Boston is very 
wearisome. There are no public amuse- 
ments, and so much superstition prevails 
that singing, violin-playing, card-playing 
and bowls are forbidden on Sunday.—‘‘ Life 
of Albert Gallatin.” —Adams. 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
American Anthem Book, 


with 100 easy and Anthems, $'2 per doz.) B 
J. H. Tannery yy J. Appsy. Edited By A. N. 
JouNNOoN. The anthems are exceptionally good, and 
sufficiently numerous to provide two for every Sun- 
day in the year. 


Dow's Sacred Quartet's 


FOR MALE VOICES. By Howard M. Dow. 
Price $2.00 Per Dozen, $18.00. 


This 18 a fine collection, which furnishes excellent 
material for bringing out the talent of the Male 
uartets that can now be formed in almost every 








The Deluge. 


WEW CANTATA. By St. Saens. 
Price in boards $1.00. Paper 80 cts. 
This is just the time to adopt a Cantata for Chorus 
practice, and the Deluge has the advantage of 
| — mame music, and impressive words, Not dif- 
c 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


By A. N. Johnson, Price $1.50. 


Acomplete and easy instructor for Reed O 8, 
adapted exactly to the wants of those who wish to 
learn both easy light music and easy sacred music. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


1880. 


Harper's Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This popular periodical is pre-eminently a journal 
for the household. 

Every number furnishes the latest information in 
regard to Fashions in dress and ornament, the new- 
est and most approved patterns, with descriptive ar- 
ticles derived from authentic and original sources; 
while its stories, Poems, and Essays on Social and 
Domestic Topics, give variety to its columns. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the Number next after the 
receipt of order. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, e 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * 
The THREE above-named publications, One 
WR ican deck anidesserrvocepadesesescteenes 10.00 
Any TWO above named, One Year........ ...... 7.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... .1.50 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Annual Volumes of Harpgr’s Bazar, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
by express, free of expense (provided the freight 
does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 
each. A complete Set, comprising Twelve Volumes: 
sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol 
ume, freight at expense of purchaser. - 

Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding. 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harper & BroTHERs. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


An Elegant Christmas Present. 


The Wilson Patent yoo” Chair. With thirty 
changes of position. In health a luxury. In sick- 
ness & ae Patented in the Uni States and 
foreign countries. Ornamental in appearance, = 
fect in constraction. Best Chair in the world. Has 
been awarded the highest premium for superior mer- 
it wherever exhibited. 





Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Rocker, 
Child’s Cribs, Lounge, 
or Easy Chair. Com- 
biningElegance, 
Stre: , Simplicity 
and Comfort. 

Call and examine at 
Wessun Wash- 
ington Street (op 
site Messrs. x , 

o White & Co.) or send 
= for illustrated circular. 





Add 
THE WILSON "ADJUSTABLE CHAIR M’F’G Co., 
No. 535 WasHineTton Street, Boston. 3mo50 


FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
G2 Catalogues furnished gratis upen application. 
493m 


6b: weekin your own town. Terms and +4 out 
$ fitfree, H. Hauiterr & Co., Portland, 


] 2? aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost 
ly Outfit free. Traus &Co., Augusta, Maine. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2to4dr.m. ly10 
Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 














Improved Hygienic Plasters 
Ea a a a 


8, Wi 
the kidney 
nal ceguae’ Growing’ to the coves bet act tae 
18, e ace 
seated Inflammation ich cause of debit. 
ty and suf " pomade, which 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will rd gate tae hair from turning for years 
(oi not prevent the hair from ting’ exttkped.} 
d, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found me Eyenale Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, ges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
guetien Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re=- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted 

atterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 
NTIRELY NEW—Six | shelves, periodical 
4 rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the money than common as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self-indexed. Of the 
85 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 

READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
PROSPECTUS. ; 
The Saturday Magazine, 


BOSTON MASS, WEEKLY. 


FRED B. PERKINS, EDITOR. 


It is issued weekly, in numbers of not less than 
nape pages, iarge octavo, of reading matter 
each. 


Ite price, $3.50 a year, is fixed to suit perme who 
are at once fond of reading and ob iged to be 
economical; and it gives more reading to the dollar 
than any periodical of as high a e. 

Its sources are the best ng sh quarterly, month- 
ly, and weekly periodicals, and other first-class pub- 
lications, 

Its selections are short, bright and fresh. No 
long continuations. It will give ts readers the best 
short stories; biographical itches of i t per- 
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v DURABILETY, aT 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


= “ or call at 
arerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BosTo lym 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash . Pianos to let and sold - - 
— 7 Firet quality in all respects. Cal end 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
ly 


KNAI 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, ? 














E. W TYLER, a t, 506 W 
Boeton, (over Williams & Everett's.) 





BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD $175. 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, { 


The ‘‘Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. 


rinted guarantee for five years with ev ano. 
Lowest prices; easiest terms. Call and pm my or 


send for logue. 
OHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 


616 Washington St., Boston. 
8mo048 
bS' TABLISHED 1846. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
98 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents, the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 














LIVER & STOMACH 
1D) 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 1itf 





‘UHAITANV HOVWOLS 








BLOOD AND:NERVES. 








STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


HeAmeoxs, strong one to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a ting-desk, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the — of a table-leaf, can 
be carried easily anywhere by a child. Pnce, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish. in § 
anklin St. 


Economy Co.. 27 Fr 





sons; popular papers on literature, natural sci 
sociology, home affairs, arts, accomplishments, and 
amusements, 

Its object is, to furnish healthy and entertain 
family reading for intelligent people; and while 
will not take sides on any partisan question, it will 

romote Fone cause. 

IBRARY AND LITERARY ADVICE. 

The editor, having large experience in all matters 
relating to Libraries, Books, and Literature, is ready 
to advise and assist in ig | and purchasing 
books, o: izing, cataloguing, and conducting libra- 
ries, and literary questions and subjects generally; 
address him, personally. 

CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 

The Sarurpay Magazine clubs with everything 
that is clubable, on the very lowest terms. 

DISCOUNTS. 

The most liberal discounts allowed to the Missiona- 

ry Classes. These are, and teachers. 


DEAL ° 
Very liberal terms to dealers. The policy of the 
magazine is to trade direct, and to give e retail 
dealer the whole profit ond publisher's margin. 
Price, $3.50 a : $1.75 for six months; $1.00 for 


three months, e bers, t cents. Address 
as above, wuctem el 3m50 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASES, 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood 
from $5.00 10 $85.00. ‘ 


Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 


Warranted the best. Fall lists free. 


Economy Co.,, 27 Franklin St. 











Dr R. Greene. Dr, F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 


, Xo, 8 HIGH (ST. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

was cured o: ER, Ww under God. owe 

to Dr. Greene. Mare CHAS BUTLER. 
ALTON, N. H. 


Altho' I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR b: conding, Dor 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 

sat ae caret Dr. Greene of a eo 
FULO HUM after being given u - 

er physicians. J. BARNES. 

SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
L wes almost entivaty helotess WES SDTIMAT IN, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene's treatment. 
THOMAS O'NEIL. 


"Dhe Doctors may be consulted all DISEASES, 
treo of change, pomuaally ox by Setver. 
R. GREENE, M.D. F. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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Boston, Jan. 17, 1880. 
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OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Mas- 


will be held in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield 
street, Boston, beginning on Wednesday 
evening at 7 44 o'clock, the 28th inst., and 
continuing on Thursday afternoon at 2 1¢ 
o’clock and evening at 7 34 o’clock. Thurs- 
day morning at 10-44 o’clock will be devot- 
ed to business. At this session get speeches 
are not expected; but those who want to 
make the Association more effective and to 
help plan for its future work are earnestly 
desired to attend the Thursday morning 
session. 

The Suffrage clubs throughout the State 
have done excellent work, and from each of 
these a report of work and of plans is cor- 
dially invited. 

The essential gain to our cause the past 
year in this State is the exercise of School 
Suffrage by women. From this vantage 
ground, with judicious and sufficient effort 
we ought all the sooner to attain to the full 
rights of citizenship. 

Names of speakers will be announced 
hereafter. Those who have already prom- 
ised to attend give assurance that the meet- 
ing will be one of more than common in- 
terest. But whoever may be present or 
absent, the shameful fact remains that fel- 
ons, fools and women hold the same politi- 
cal rank in the Old Bay State. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association should accept neither rest nor 
peace until this odious distinction is abol- 
ished, and justise secured for women. 

Come then, friends of Suffrage, from every 
part of the State to this next annual meet- 
ing, prepared to advise and to help, so that 
this first year of a new decade may be rich- 
erin work and larger in results than any 
year that has preceded it. 

Ws. I. Bowprrcn, President 

H. B. BuackwEtu, Secretary. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Vom. 





A NEW COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Society at its last 
meeting, voted a standing committee during 
the continuance of the present Legislature, 
to look after any and all bills that may be 
proposed or adopted in that body relative 
to Suffrage or any phase of the Woman 
question. The committee consists of three. 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson (Warrington) chair- 
man, Mr. 8. C. Hopkins and Luey Stone. 

It is hoped that by friendly criticism and 
comparison, any defective features in pro- 
posed legislation may be avoided. The 
plan is a good one. The vigilant chairman 
of this committee will let nothing escape 
her watchful care. L 8. 
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A NEW PLAN. 





It has always seemed desirable that the 
names of the speakers for the different ses- 
sions of the annual meeting of the Suffrage 
Association should be announced, that those 
who wish to hear a special speaker might 
know when to attend. This has been diffi- 
cult to do because the time for discussion 
of resolutions and business could not be 
limited. But this year by devoting the 
whole morning of Thursday to business, 
and the afternoon of that day to general 
speaking and discussion, we can arrange 
definitely for the evening meetings. 

On Wednesday evening the president of 
the Association, Wm. I. Bowditch will call 
the meeting to order and make the opening 
speech. He will be followed by Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, who will be pleasantly remembered 
by those who attended the May meeting, 
and by Burton M. Firman of Harvard Col- 
lege. There will probably be one other 
speaker for that evening, but we.cannot now 
announce the name. 

Thursday morning the reports of the 
State Society and the different clubs will 
be read, resolutions presented and plans for 
the year discussed. This meeting isimport- 
ant as any that will be held, because it is 
only by work that we can succeed. Thurs- 





day afternoon, when School Suffrage will 
be considered, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, T. J. 
Lothrop, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Mrs. H. H. Robinson and 
others are invited, but only Mrs. Cheney 
is surely promised. Thursday evening Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mary F. Eastman will be 
the speakers. 

These meetings are sure to be full of in- 
terest, and there should be a full attend- 
ance. L. 8. 
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WHOSE OX 18 GORED? 


“The shame of Maine,” ‘‘The fraud in 
Maine,” are words in all the papers and on 
&@ multitude of lips. A majority of those 
who speak them with scorn or sorrow for 
the deeds they represent do not in the least 
recognize the fact that they are themselves 
part and parcel of deeds as flagrant, and 
which affect and afflict a far larger number 
of people. 

When the women of Virginia sat with 
moist eyes making garments for the Greeks 
whom the Turks had spoiled of their liberty, 
John Randolph opening the door said, ‘‘La- 
dies, the Greeks are at your door!” They 
looked out on a long coffle gang of half 
naked slaves filing past the very room where 
they sewed. They had not once thought 
they were themselves the Turks for these 
Greeks at their door. 

Last Sunday Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol made 
the “Fraud in Maine” the subject of his 
discourse. As reported in the papers he 
said :— 

When a minority installs itself over a ma- 
jority in this country, we have a bow ys O as 
real and oppressive as though we had taken 
back to rule us the English Parliament and 
King nae and ali honest parties and de- 
cent men should join to putitdown. Asa 
native of the abused State and as an Ameri- 
can citizen, which by my business and pro- 
fession 1 have not by any forfeiture ceased 
to be, and as a Christian minister who sees 
in such a transaction the most alarming 
menace to all religion and civilization in our 
land, in my place I denounce the broad and 
low usurpation and wholesale cheat, the 
forgery so grand on a commonwealth, 
which, on a small scale for a few dollars 
sends a man to jail. 

But in Maine and Massachusetts, and in 
every Eastern State, ‘‘a minority Aas installed 
itself over the majority” and created ‘‘a tyr- 
anny as real and oppressive as though we 
had taken back to ruleus, the English Parl- 
iament and King George.” 

In another column is the tale of sale of 
Julia E. Smith’s cows, driven to the auction 
for the sixth time. She repeats that nearly 
all her best meadow land, worth $2000, was 
sold for a tax of fifty dollars, and cow after 
cow driven to the sign-post for sale, all be. 
cause ‘‘ We would not willingly pay our 
money without the least liberty of saying 
or knowing what was to be done with it.” 

No sentment of our revolutionary fathers 
is finer or truer than that simple statement. 
They said “The right to take a penny im- 
plies the right to take.a pound,” and they 
rushed to arms. The very flower of the 
land, the bravest and best let their life flow 
out in resistance to such injustice. Bunt 
now, Connecticut hugs its Blue Laws. Its 
ministers are silent. Its lawyers collect 
their fees, and old Yale, full of young men, 
has not a Patrick Henry nor Otis among 
them. Not one to see that in the person of 
Julia Smith it is Liberty and Justice that 
are stricken down and the safeguard of the 
rights of everybody put in peril. 

In Massachusetts ‘‘a minority has installed 
itse!f over a majority.” Theright of every 
woman in the State to life, liberty, and 
property is held and exercised by others 
“with a tyranny as real,” cruel, and op- 
pressive as any that ever existed. 

Yet where are the thunders of the pulpit? 
Where the eloquent vindication of St. Paul, 
“Who is weak and Iam not weak? Who 
is offended and I burn not?” 

A score of clergymenin this State were 
asked this fall if they would bring the cause 
of Woman’s rights before their congrega- 
tions. Only one replied, and he refused. 

The press that bristles with indignation 
over Maine is meek as Moses when it is only 
women who are wronged. A Massachu- 
setts senator subscribed a hundred dollars 
for the freedom of Ireland at the Parnell 
meeting on Monday. But in his place in 
the senate year after year he votes against 
freedom and equal rights for women. 

In the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Maine the judges say: This government 
rests upon the great constitutional axiom 
that all power is inherent in the people. 
‘It is a government of the people, by the 

ople, and for the people;” and if admin- 
istered in the spirit of its founders, ‘‘it shall 
not perish from the earth.” ‘Its constitu- 
tion was formed,” to use the apt expression 
of one whose memory is embalmed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, ‘‘by plain peo- 
ple,” and ‘plain people” must administer 
it. The ballot is the pride as well as the 
protection of all. 

But these very judges and law-makers in 
Maine have denied the ‘‘protection of the 
ballot” to Woman, and been content when 
the government was not administered in the 
spirit of its founders so long as they were 
not affected by it. It is the same in all the 
States. 

It has been easy to sit with folded hands 
while the most sacred principles of our 
government have been and still are denied 
their application to women. But the pub- 





;to whom they speak do them, 





lic conscience, allowed te sleep over this 
grossest injustice reports its dead and seared 
condition by the facts in Maine. 

Love of party, love of sect, love of race, 
and love of self abound. But the love of 
justice for its own sake is dead, and the 
jackals which have preyed upon the rights 
of women only wait their opportunity to 
devour the rights of men also. ‘Be not 
deceived. God isnot mocked. Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

L. 8. 
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HOSPITALITY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association always brings 
many people to attend its sessions who live 
out of the city, and who if they remain 
through the meeting must be at expenses at 
hotels, or elsewhere, and who consequently 
cannot remain and do not receive the full 
value of the meetings. 

The Executive Committee, therefore, ap- 
pointed the following named persons com- 
mittee on hospitality, Mrs. Walling, Mrs. 
Wolcott, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Tudor, and 
Mrs. Robinson. Friends of the cause who 
attend the annual meeting, and who come 
from out of town, can by application to 
either of the above on their arrival, or at 
the meetings have entertainment provided 
for them. L. 8. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Photographs of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, and Wendell 
Phillips will be for sale at the annual meet- 
ing, Wesleyan Hall, and also at the office 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

These are all fine pictures done in the 
best style, and in buying them you will 
help our ‘‘lecture fund,” as the proceeds are 
devoted to that purpose. Cabinet sizes 
fifty cents, cards twenty-five cents or five 
for one dollar. M. G. Rierey. 
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CAN THEY BECHARGED WITH INDECENCY? 


An example of the perverse ingenuity 
with which facts that really furnish argu- 
ments for Woman Suffrage can be so inter- 
preted as to bear an opposite construction is 
afforded by the following passage of Mr. 
Parkman’s last article: ‘‘An eminent mem- 
ber of Parliament lately told us that he had 
formerly made speeches in favor of a limi- 
ted Woman Suffrage, but had ceased to do 
because of the conduct, indecent in more 
senses thar one, of the women remonstrants 
against the Contagious Diseases Act.” 

This accusation could have been more 
easily met if it had been a little more spe- 
cific. A general charge is always easy to 
make and comparatively hard to refute. 
We may consider, however, what it is that 
the ‘‘women remonstrants” in England have 
actually done, and to what extent they have 
given cause for such criticism. 

Laws were smuggled through a sleepy 
house of Parliament during the last hours 
of its session, by which the personal liberty 
of every Englishwoman, virtuous or vicious, 
living in certain districts, was placed at the 
mercy of aspy-police. The laws contained 
other and worse provisions which need not 
be repeated here. Englishwomen petition- 
ed Parliament for the repeal of the obnox- 
ious Act. This can hardly be the indecent 
conduct of which the eminent member of 
Parliament complains. A gravely-worded 
petition headed by Florence Nightingale 
and signed by a multitude of the best wo- 
men in the United Kingdom could not be 
spoken of asanindecency. It is more prob- 
able that the eminent member refers to the 
fact that a number of ladies occupied the 
‘Ladies’ Gallery” in the Parliament House 
to hear the discussion upon the proposed 
repeal of the laws. This greatly scandal- 
ized members who favored the Acts. They 
saw nothing shocking in the fact that wo- 
men were subjected to every detail of the 
actual working of these infamous laws; but 
that women should sit in a barred and grated 
gallery and hear a parliamentary discussion 
of them was such an outrage on propriety 
as might well convince anyone of the unfit- 
ness of Englishwomen for the Suffrage. 

But certain Englishwomen, not content 
with petitioning Parliament, since their pe- 
titions fail of success, have remonstrated in 
public, with both voice and pen. This has 
shocked a great many of the supporters of 
the Acts, and probably the eminent mem- 
ber of Parliament, among them. But does 
the charge of indecency rest upon the simple 
fact that women have made any public pro- 
test against these evil laws, or upon an as- 
sertion that they have done so with coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of language? If the 
first be the case, the repealers have answer- 
ed with St. Paul that there are indeed some 
things of which it is a shame to speak, but 
that they must speak of them beeause those 
If the sec- 
ond be the case, the charge is untrue. We 
have followed the course of the controversy 
in England with close interest, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the leaders of the 
movement for repeai, both men and women, 
have treated their difficult subject with an 
admirable mingling of candor and delicacy. 
Some of the supporters of the Acts, on the 
other hand, have used such language that, if 
‘fndecent conduct” on the part of a few 
men be considered reason sufficient for the 








disfranchisement of all, no man in England 
should henceforth be suffered to vote. 

The united public protest of men and wo- 
men has prevented the extension of the ob- 
jectionable laws throughout the whole 
kingdom, and their total repeal is only a 
question of time. But it would be a ques- 
tion of far less time and of far less public 
agitation, if Englishwomen had the right of 
Parliamentary Suffrage. The ‘indecent con- 
duct” of Parliament in enacting and keep- 
ing in operation such laws as the Contagious 
Diseases Acts has made many women wish 
for Suffrage who never cared for it before. 
Mr. Parkman recognizes this to some ex- 
tent when he says: ‘‘There is another mo- 
tive, strongest with the best women, that 
may incline some of them to wish for a di- 
rect part in government. It arises from 
that unhappy condition of a part of their 
sex which forms the most deplorable and 
most difficult problem with which humani- 
ty has to deal.... Theevil is one against 
which any but the most careful and deliber- 
ate legis:ation would be worse than useless. 

It is not a subject to be dragged into 
popular assemblies or popular newspapers. 
Only the wisest and best of both sexes are 
fit to deal with it, and neither can deal with 
it alone.... The hope of good lies in or- 
ganized discussion in private, carefully ma- 
turing measures to be presented in a defi- 
nite form, sustained by a weight of charac- 
ter free from every suspicion.” 

As a matter of fact, however, not only in 
England but in many continental countries 
and even in a few cities in the United States, 
male Legislatures elected by men are deal- 
ing with this matter by arbitrary and high- 
handed legislation from an exclusively mas- 
culine stand-point. That the question may 
be left to organized private discussion by 
the best and wisest of both sexes is, there- 
fore, past praying for. It has become so 
by the act, not of women, but of men. It 
was not the women of England, any more 
than it was that of the women of St. Louis, 
Denver, St. Paul or Minneapolis, who first 
brought the social evil into politics and 
made it a subject of legislation. 

Insidious attempts have been and are con- 
stantly made to introduce the system of 
government patronage and supervision of 
vice more widely into our own country. 
They have for the most part been foiled 
thus far, by the outcries of the press and the 
power of a righteous public sentiment. Our 
only permanent safeguard, however, against 
their success and against the uncomfortable 
and loud-voiced public discussion which 
would inevitably follow till repeal were se- 
cured, lies in the granting of Suffrage to 
women. If the women of England could 
quietly by their united Suffrages, have voted 
out such members of Parliament as upheld 
those profligate laws, there would have 
been no need of so wide-spread and public 
an agitation of delicate themes. A. 8, B. 
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ABOLITION OF LEGALIZED PROSTITUTION. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—In the name of our 
Executive Committee I write to inform you 
of our resolution taken that our next Tri- 
ennial Congress shall be held next October 
(1880) at Genoa, in Italy; and request our 
friends in America to give us that effectual 
aid which it isin their power to give, by 
being prepared to send delegates to this 
Congress. We trust that some of our known 
friends and fellow-workers in America (in- 
cluding those who attend our Congress in 
Geneva in 1877) will be able to attend the 
Congress in Italy; but if any of theseshould 
be prevented coming, we trust that an ef- 
fort will be in good time to induce others 
(both men and women) to come over to as- 
sist at this important event which we have 
reason to believe will result in a great blow 
to the official organization of vice in many 
countries. A meeting has lately been held 
of all the workingmen’s societies in Liguria 
and in Genoa; and they have unanimously 
resolved to bring strong support to our Con- 
gress. 

The Municipality of Genoa has offered to 
place at our disposal all their best buildings, 
including the great Carlo Felice Theater 
for our meetings. The wish of the Ital- 
ians is that their Parliament should be com- 
pelled by the moral force of our demonstra- 
tion to abolish the Regulations in Italy; but 
they assure us that that moral force will de- 
pend upon the fact of our Congress being 
truly international. Our Italian secretary, 
Signor Giuseppe Nathan, tells me that 
‘‘American delegates will be enthusiastical- 
ly welcomed in Genoa.” ‘ 

We are especially desirous to have medi- 
cal adherents present at our Congress, and 
we hope that many lady doctors from 
America will be able to attend. 

This invitation is addressed alone to 
those who are able to endorse the principles 
of the Federation which are opposed to all 
official sanction of sexual vice, to the gov- 
ernment regulation of the enslavement of 
women, and to the public declaration made 
by all such regulation of the necessity of 
vicious indulgence for men. At the same 
time we desire to see opponents and half- 
convinced persons attending a!l our meet- 
ings, although they would not have the 
right of voting in those Conferences devot- 
ed to the special work of the Federation. 

I shall be anxious to receive a reply from 





you, and to know whether you yourself can 
come over. Iremain yours truly, 
JosEPHINE E. Bur_er, 

Honorary Secretary of the British Conti. 
nental and General Federation for the ab. 
olition of the State Regulation of Prosti. 
tution, 348 Park Road, Liverpool, Nov. 
30, 1879. 
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GOOD WORK IN IOWA. 
Eprrors JourNAL:—Some of the Execu- 


tive Committee of the Iowa State Suffrage & 


Society have been very busy lately sending | 
Three dif. | 


out petitions and documents, 
ferent petitions have beendistributed. One 


for School Suffrage only, one to be signed 


by tax-paying women only, and one for gen- 


eral Suffrage. Letters have been written 
to the ‘ninety-nine county superintendents 
of schools asking for an expression of opin- 


ion and for as long a list of names of teach- — 


ers as they could conveniently furnish, 
The responses are very encouraging. Leg- 
islators, clergymen, journalists, and many 
others have been the recipients of the vari- 


ous documents. Some of the journalists 


are helping us nobly. The Register says:— 


The women in Iowa who believe that wo- 
men jought to vote, and that they want to 
vote, are organizing with all the force of a 
grand tony A of petitions with which to de- 
scend upon the next Legislature. The object 
is to get the Assembly to take the first step 
towards submitting the question to a vote 
of the ye le. Aletter to the peer asks: 
“Which side of this question will you take, 
and what will you advise the Assembly to 
do?” We will take the Woman’s side, and 
will urge the Legislature to grant their re- 
quest. Let the question go to the people, 
and let them settle it, as the majority shall 
wish. It would be interesting, too, if pro- 
vision could be made for the women them- 
selves also to vote upon the proposition, at 
the same time. We do not believe ~~ 
ity of the women of Iowa want the ballot. 

they do, we are in favor of their having it. 

It also says:— 

The Woman Suffragists of this State are 
gathering in some strong forces. Among 
the influential and controlling men now ad- 
vocating the cause so dear to their hearts is 
the Hon. James Wilson, former member of 
Congress, and now editor of the Traer 


Clipper. He has had one or two very cogent _ 


articles looking this way Jately, and one of 
his shorter paragraphs regarding it we copy 
to-day. Mr. Wilson isa good and strong 
addition to any party or cause, and the 
Woman Suffrage women of lowa may well 
feel gratified that they are to have the ben- 
efit of his sympathies and strength. 

The article from the Clipper is as follows: 

The women of Iowa are circulating peti- 
tions to the Legislature praying for the 
amendment of the State Constitution rela- 
tive to giving them the ballot. There is no 
gee reason why women should not vote. 

here a woman is the head of a family, 
she pays a tax, and should have a voice hn 
its levy; really interested as she is in social 
reforms, she should havea voice in bringing 
them about. Women should be members 
of our boards of management, of our edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, as wo- 
men are educated and cared forthere. We 
have taken part in many public duties among 
representative men of the county, State, 
and nation, and on mature reflection declare 
that we have never yet seen the public po- 
sition that could not be filled creditably 
with good women. ° 


The Legislature meets on the 18th of the 
present month, and as some of our best 
friends are members we expect when our 
question is reached it will meet with the 
most generous treatment. 

Ex-Governor Newbold is elected to the 
House and will probably be chosen Speaker. 

Mary A. Work, 
Cor. Sec. lowa Woman Suffrage Association. 
or 


RHODE ISLAND SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


The constant activity of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Society is helped and sup- 
plemented by the Providence Journal which 
turns its sunny side to their work, and gives 
always faithful reports. Of their regular 
meeting last Friday it contains the follow- 
ing:— 

The Woman Suffrage Association held a 
regular meeting at its rooms in Hoppin 
Homestead Building yesterday afternoon. 
The attendance was decidedly good, the 
room being more than comfortably ull. 
It might have been thought that the fact 
that Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper was to de- 
liver an address was what called out so 
many, but when, for a time, there was a 
prospect of Mrs, Harper not being there, 
the audience quietly remained, so that this 
does not seem to be the reason. Whether 
it is because the cause is getting to be ‘‘aw- 
fully popular,” or that it is becoming known 
that the meetings of this Association are 
always pleasant to attend, does not appear 
—perhaps a little of both—but the fact re- 
mains the same, that for the last few meet- 
ings the attendance has been unusually large. 
The people, mostly ladies, kept flocking in 
until not only every seat was taken, but 
more chairs were imported, and these were 
filled. Fora little time there was an omi- 
nous silence. Then, when the unwelcome 
news could not be longer withheld, the 
President of the Association, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, announced that Mrs. Har- 
per had not arrived; that the engagement 
was made some two months ago, and she 
supposed it was all right; but for some rea- 
son Mrs, Harper had not appeared, though 
that (this was said rather doubifully) there 
was a possibility that she might yet arrive 
in time to deliver her address, In lieu of 
this, Mr. Chace suggested that the last arti- 
cle on ‘Woman Suifrage,” by Mr. Parkman, 
in the North American Review, be read for 
the amusement of the audience, and Rev. 
Mr. Hinckley was chosen to read it. The 
audience accepted this substitute with re- 
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kable good nature, showing that they 
par there to learn, and not because of any 
special attraction. For half an hour or 
more Rev. Mr. Hinckley did his best to 
make Mr. Parkman's arguments and state- 
ments sound effective, and then Mrs. Har- 

r arrived and he retired from the field. 

hen when it was announced that in some 
way the railroad companies bad been remiss, 
poe | Mrs. Harper’s baggage had been left 
behind, therefore she was without the man- 
uscript of her address, but she would try 
to deliver it from memory; and it may be 
said here that the audience apparently suf- 
fered very ittle from the absence of the 

script. 
“i. Harper said she came to speak a 
word for that class of women who have 
been treated in this country as the fag end 
of creation. She discussed briefly the con- 
dition of the colored women during slavery, 
and oaid at the close of the war, when the 
race was given freedom, the colored men 
vaulted into power, and the colored women 
were left behind politically. Whileinslav- 
ery, the colored women were sustained by 
faith in God, and bythatonly. She related 
many touching instances of this faith, show- 
ing its sustaining power under circumstan- 
ces such as the white women knew nothing 
about, and said, ‘‘I do not know where our 
people would have been, but for that sim- 
ple, child-like faith.” After freedom came, 
the colored woman found room for the love 
of the heart and the work of the hands in 
religious duties, ard showed herself the 
equal of her brethrenin building up the 
A. M. E. Church. In educational matters 
the colored women also took great interest, 
and did a noble work. Slavery had left ig- 
norance as one of its legacies for the race. 

She recounted the struggles of colored 
girls and women for their own education, 
and the education of the race, giving indi- 
vidual instances, the result of which is that 
there are now in Washington, Boston, Fall 
River, New Haven, Chicago and other 
places; colored women as teachers in the 
public schools. In medicine, and in the law 
also colored women have found, and are 
finding, a place. In humble life the colored 
woman is doing her full share in helping to 
keep the wolf from the door. She didn’t 
believe among the poorer classes there is a 
more helpful woman than the colored wom- 
an. Speaking of the ‘‘exodus,” she said 
the women carried the movement; they saw 
the promise glittering before them, and 
reached out their hands, and the exodus 
came. In the South colored women had 
shown themselves capable of carrying on 
large plantations. She spoke also of the 
works of philanthropy in which colored 
women are engaged, such as the Home for 
Aged People, and the Home for the Home- 
less, in- Philadelphia, and gave a blow at the 
philanthropy which stillclings to the preju- 
dice against color. What thecolored wom- 
en need is encouragement, and sympathy, 
and friendship, and kindness, and an equal 
chance. Thecolored women have not done 
very much in literature—they have not had 
very long to accustom the hand straighten- 
ed by Lolding the hoe to grasp the pen— 
but something has been done in this line, as 
she showed. She then spoke a word for 
the colored women of the North, closing 
with saying: ‘‘Let me ask of you that when 
these women come among you, you will 
look upon it as missionary work, and be de- 
termined that through no neglect or indiffer- 
ence, the self-respect of any race in this 
country shall be kept dormant. 

At the close of Mrs. Harper's address, 
Mrs. Chace made a few pleasant remarks 
concerning ‘t, and invited remarks from 
others. This invitation was accepted by 
Mr. George Henry, who spoke forcibly in a 
characteristic way in favor of giving wom- 
en the ballot; and by Rev. Mr. Hinckley, 
who spoke earnestly, counselling going for- 
ward in this work, asking nothing but abso- 
lute and universal justice. 

Petitions were then circulated among the 
audience for signatures—one for the ballot 
for woman in school questions, and one for 
the ballot on the same terms as man exer- 
cises it—to be presented at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and it was announc- 
ed that social tea would be served at half- 
pens are o’clock, to which all present were 

nvited. 
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NEW YORK SUFFRAGE SOCIETY, 


The New York Tribune reports a late 
meeting of this Society as follows:— 


A meeting of the New York Woman Suf- 
frage Society was held last evening at the 
headquarters of the Society, No. 103 West 
Forty-eighth street. Mrs. L. D. Blake 
made a brief address in which she alluded 
to the passage in Governor Cornell’s mes- 
sage favorable to the election of women to 
school offices. This, she said, was a victo- 

for the Society and a reward for its pa- 
tient efforts during the last five years. It 
was also gratifying that the Hon, Thomas 
Ecelesine, who had so strongly opposed 
Woman Suffrage during his last term of 
office, had been defeated, in part through 
the Society's efforts, in the last campaign. 
A resolution was passed thanking Governor 
Cornell for keeping the pledge he had made 
privately, and regarding the school question. 
J. N. H. Wilcox reported that a bill had 
already been drawn up at Albany authoriz- 
ing women to hold offices in the schools. 
It had_been placed in the hands of General 
Husted, who would present it before the 
Legislature early next week. It was Gecid- 
ed to call upon Francis A. Walker, who is 
at the head of the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington, for information regarding what 
course should be pursued to make women 
eligible to the office of census-taker under 
the service of the Bureau. 

Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, Mrs. Lozier, 
Mrs. L. D. Blake, J. D. K. Wilcox and 
Mrs. Helen M. Slocum were appointed del- 
egates to the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation Convention which convenes at 
Washington on January 21. A paper dis- 
cussing the rights of women was read by 
Charles Peasey; another paper relating to 
the injustice of the present laws governin 
the Probate Court was read by Mrs. J. Ww. 
Stowe, formerly of California. 





“THESE BLESSED WOMEN.” 


The complacency with which representa- 
tives of my sex—especially the select pulpi- 
teers—prescribe for and proscribe women 
in active life, is very gravely amusing to 
one who has presumed, from early youth, 
to think and decide for himself upon ques- 
tions of rights, of personal duties, responsi- 
bilities and limitations. Save and except 
in practical politics and the professions, 
these self-constituted umpires would allow 
the mothers, wives and daughters, very gen- 
eral freedom of expression, but disinterested 
sympathy for them, concern for their happi- 
ness and well-being, constrain them to for- 
bid their wives and daughters the ballot, 
the bar, the pulpit, and the practice of med- 
icine. Frequently recurring events make 
the absurdity of these discriminations very 
prominent, however, and the signs of the 
time point toa general sponging away of 
these exceptions. Very likely that time is 
not far distant. Let us so hope, who know 
that there is no exercise of authority in the 
church, the State, in society or the family, 
which concerns the father or brother, that 
does not concern to quite as great extent, 
the mother or sister. 

The direction of thought here outlined 
has been given me quite frequently of late, 
by hearing pious and earnest men make use 
of the words at the head of this note. A 
few weeks ago I attended the meeting set 
apart for reports every week by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union here in Brook- 
lyn, and one of the brother members said 
“these blessed women” aredoing more than 
all the churches combined in bringing souls 
to Christ.” But a few evenings since, a 
prominent clergyman who has ‘‘the courage 
in the pulpit of his convictions” on the tem- 
perance question, pointed out before the 
Brooklyn Temperance Brotherhood one 
bright oasis tn the local desert, and that 
was a spot ploughed, planted and dressed by 
‘*these blessed Christian women.” This 
minister, while lamenting what he regarded 
as a general paralysis on the part of the 
churches, believed that if the minister 
would take a pronounced temperance stand 
and the men of his congregation in any 
considerable numbers, would rally as the 
women do, arevolution could be accom- 
plished in any neighborhood. These fre- 
quent and manly confessions that Woman 
leads man in the solution of a problem de- 
manding more courage, skill, and judgment 
—more ‘roughing it,” if you please—than 
almost any other—do they not awaken very 
pleasing anticipations for our side? 

S. W. Russe... 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 28. 





HINTS TO GIRLS NO. 5. 


Iam reminded by some questions lately 
received on the subject, that I have not seen 
anything lately about the Educational So- 
ciety in Boston giving the list of books and 
helps for esthetic culture to young ladies, 
as a guide to proper reading for the winter 
evenings, and makes me wish to know if the 
society (I do not remember its technical 
name) is still doing good work, and to hope 
to see its experiences and advices aired in 
our WoMAN’s JOURNAL before long. Also, 
I wish I knew something to reply to Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas’ inquiry in the fifty-second 
number, as my feelings and interests are 
keenly alive in that direction, and I shall 
look with interest for any replies made. 

But to my “Hints,” which this week are 
about dress, and suggested by the remark 
of a well-known lady in literary circles that 
she ‘‘could be much more devout in church 
if she knew her gloves fitted well, and the 
ends of the fingers were not out.” How 
many of us have had the same of like ex- 
periences, and more so in our earlier years, 
for instance unbecoming bonnets, but more 
especially gloves and boots, the extremities 
being more readily noticed. Now if a per- 
son can have enough money to geta new 
wardrobe every season, they only need the 
hint of harmony; but if they have to get one 
piece at a time, and when they are able to 
get another the last is seedy; it is pretty 
hard and close work. It is the best econo- 
my to buy a good article every time and 
have fewer dresses if one can get enough at 
one time to make such a purchase with, and 
does not wear out faster than their means 
increase. 

However, the best of a kind, evenin the 
poorer qualities, looks better than a cheap 
imitation of something nice, which only 
looks well till the gloss is off, and is not then 
worn out. Saya good beaver cloth cloak, 
which will cost nine or twelve dollars and 
make it yourself, after having it cut by 
some responsible party, will look better at 
the end of three or four winter’s wear, than 
the five or six dollar imitation of astrachan 
or seal skin at the end of one winter. Asa 
gentleman can be readily excused for a 
shabby coat if his hat and boots are immac- 
ulate, and linen clean, so a lady is-allowed 
any liberty with dress if her hands and feet 
are properly clad; no elaborated bonnet can 
make up for shabby gloves. With the grow- 
ing girl many an unspoken pang comes as 
much from the ill-fitting shoe as from the 
old one; and there seems to be a lack of at- 
tention somewhere that the feet of our 
American ladies are so generally troubled 
with outgrowths of various kinds. The 
snug shoe or boot is not so productive of 





these ills, if the right fit is assured, as the 
loose cover which allows the foot to have 
part of its natural motion while restraining 
other parts. Something has been done by 
a few ladies trying to work a reform in this 
instance. I would like to see any sugges- 
tions in this line from some of the women 
physicians’ experience, also the names of 
those boot-makers who dare to make sensi- 
ble foot gear, at the same time becoming 
and comfortable. It can be done, and by 
telling our girls where, they may, by a little 
trouble at first perhaps, be able to save 
themselves much discomfort. I hope Pro- 
fessor Mary J. Safford may find time to 
give some of her valuable results of exper- 
ience in this line. 
Emma M. E. Sanzorn, M. D. 


A WORD ABOUT PUNISHING CHILDREN. 


It is of the highest importance how we 
commence to train our babies to obey our 
wishes, for, as a rule, the method we first 
adopt we shall follow through all the years 
of their childhood. If we begin by slap- 
ping their little hands when they are eight 
or nine months old in our endeavors to make 
them ‘‘mind,” the blows will inevitably be- 
come more severe and frequent with every 
added year, in order to bring about the same 
result. For the use of physical force in 
controlling children, has the same effect 
that it does in governing men and women; it 
arouses a defiant, rebcllious spirit, stimulates 
passion and strengthens their powers of re- 
sistance. 

Little ones are possessed of all the mental 
qualities of their elders in various stages of 
development, and whatever calls into action 
any Of these qualities is a means of increas- 
ing its power. Every faculty of the mind 
is stimulated by exercise, just as the mus- 
cles of the arm are strengthened by use. 
It is a law of our whole being that action 
strengthens and inaction weakens, Accord- 
ing to this law every time we arouse a child’s 
anger we increase its irritability; and every 
occasion that brings to its face the look of 
defiance that mothers know so well, hastens 
the growth of that ever-to-be-dreaded trait. 

If we see thut a child is rapidly develop- 
ing what we commonly term a high temper, 
it is best to let that temper alone, so far as 
direct opposition or forcible repression are 
concerned; for they both beget resistance, 
and resistance summons to its aid all the 
combative forces of which the spirit is mas- 
ter. This is especially noticeable in the 
cases of brave, ardent-spirited children. It 
is true we may whip them till we ‘‘conquer”’ 
—in other words till they for the time com- 
ply with our wishes; but, after all, we have 
only conquered them as we did the South- 
erners in the great rebellion—subdued them 
by our superior strength into outward sub 
mission only—their hearts remaining as 
turbulent and rebellious as ever, and eager 
to break away from our control at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

When a child is angry we should soothe 
it by diverting its thoughts from the objects 
that excited its wrath. It should never be 
punished when in a fit of temper, for when 
its emotions are strongly excited we cannot 
appeal to its reason with any success more 
than we can touch itsheart. Wait until its 
passion is spent, and then, with the tact that 
we all in some measure possess, let us feel 
our way to its heart, and touch some tender 
chord with carefully chosen words that will 
bring tears of shame and repentance. 1 
think it is safe to say that this is always 
possible with small children who have not 
been hardened by very harsh treatment. 
Shame and regret for past offenses generate 
a desire to do better in the future, and this 
desire to do right, to amend their way is an 
element of self-government, which it is of 
the very highest importance to arouse in 
every heart from infancy to old age. It is 
the mainspring of action, the prime motive- 
power of all endeavor. It is this faculty 
which the wise philanthropist and reformer 
seek to awaken in each soul they would 
benefit, by portraying in the most convinc- 
ing language and impressive manner of 
which they are master, the manifold advan- 
tages which right has over wrong. They 
well know that by stimulating this faculty 
into a craving for worthy objects and lofty 
purposes, a mighty inward force is devel- 
oped, which will constantly incite to noble 
efforts, and cannot fail to be fruitful of good 
results. MRs. A. 8, A. 

Rutiand, Illinois. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The California House of Representatives 
recently elected a Republican Speaker on 
the first ballot. 

The California Transcript has a ‘‘Free 
Suffrage Column,” and a ‘California W. 
C. T. U. Column.” 

Robert Browning is described as ‘‘stout, 
comfortable, and fine looking” in face and 
figure. He spends his mornings regularly 
in his study. 

That Goethe presented a set of his works 
to the Harvard library has just been brought 
out in recataloguing the German literature 
in the library. 

Frank Blair, an Ambherst senior, has 
written an opera, which is soon to be brought 
out at the West Brookfield town hall, Miss 
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Burnett of this city taking the part of 
“Midge.” 

Boston University pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of Bishop Haven 
who was one of the trustees of the institu- 
tion. 

The North Brookfield public reading room 
is so much a success that people feel greatly 
encouraged, particularly those who were 
prime movers in the movement. 


That which strikes the stranger in Vine- 
land most forcibly is the number of women 
actively engaged in business. There are 
women doctors, editors, merchants, etc. 


Isaac Fenno, treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Homeopathic Hospital, has received 
of Benjamin C. White $5000 from the es- 
tate of Miss Margaret E. C. White, of Bos- 
ton. 


A number of valuabie articles are crowd- 
ed out this week. Among these are a ‘‘Let- 
ter from Kansas,” ‘‘University at Leipzig,” 
and a whole handful of replies to Mr. Park- 
man. 

Mrs. H. R. Shattuck’s dramatization of 
“Our Mutual Friend” can be obtained of 
Lee & Shepard, publishers, Franklin street, 
Boston. The price is twenty-five cents per 
copy. 

Five thousand dollars is offered by the 
American Humane Society of Chicago for 
a stock car in which live animals can be 
carried long distances without needless suf- 
fering. 


The women of Ohio must rejoice that 
Senator Thurman will not be long in the 
United States Senate to vote against the po- 
litical rights of women. Mr. Garfield is a 
Suffragist. 


Father McNamara, the independent Cath 
olic Priest, will lecture in Music Hall on 
Monday evening next. It is well for both 
Catholics and Protestantsto hear what he 
has to say. 


Governor Long, of Massachusetts, An- 
drews, of Connecticut, and Cornell, of New 
York, are all reported as having made fa- 
vorable mention of Woman Suffrage in their 
respective messages. 

The will of Zachariah Chandler, dated 
March 31, 1856, has been probated at De- 
troit. It simply gives his evtire property 
equally to his wife and daughter Mary, now 
Mrs. Eugene Hale, of Maine. 


The superintendent of schools in Som- 
erville, in his annual report, just issued, 
says, ‘‘it is a noticeable fact that young la- 
dies are fitting themselves for college courses, 
including nearly half the class.” 


The industry of moss-gathering in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., is very important. Some years it 
has brought into the town as much as $40,- 
000. . The laborers at the business are all 
Irish, and women as well as men engage in 
it at the proper season. 


The Iowa Woman Suffragists, as will be 
seen elsewhere in these columns, are win- 
ning the support of the State Register and 
other influential papers in that State. They 
have good ground to expect favorable action 
from their Legislature. 


Governor Long’s message suggests that 
the State bounties ‘‘may be used to some 
extent in promoting the sugar-beet culture, 
which, if the manufacture of beet-sugar can 
be made successful, is a matter worthy of 
attention in the agricultural interest.” 


The yield of anthracite coal in the last 
year is put at 27,323,000 tons, the largest on 
record and over 5,000,000 tons larger than 
the flush years before the panic. The pro- 
duction of bituminous coal has increased in 
an even larger proportion and is estimated 
at 33,000,000. 


Music Hall was completely filled on Mon- 
day evening to listen to Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon. There is a ready response to 


these appeals for money to supply the desti- 
tute in Ireland; but there isa different feel- 





ing in regard to any interference with prop- 
erty rights or laws in Ireland. 


‘‘A new Worker” was exhibited the other 
day in Greenfield to a number of gentlemen 
who testified in the Gazette of that city to 
the utility of the machine. But the agent, 
if he has a good machine should have tested 
it before women, whose testimony would 
have had some value. 


The Rev. Jacob Ide, D.D., whose death 
was noticed last week, graduated at Brown 
University in 1809, and was, we think, the 
only surviving graduate. Dr. Ide retired 
from his pastorate last March, having been 
settled over one parish sixty-five years. It 
was his daughter who was the wife of 
Charles F. Torrey, who died in prison a 
martyr to pro-slavery hatred. 


Remember the next annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will beheld in Wesleyan Hall, a week 
from next Wednesday evening and all day 
Thursday. School Suffrage and the voting 
of women will have its share of hearing, 
particularly on Thursday afternoon. The 
memberships are to be renewed, and we 
trust many pledges given to help the work 
another year. 


The Fairfield ‘‘ Itemizer” of the Laurel 
Review says that the Universalists have se- 
cured the services of Rev. Mary T. Clark, 
of Richmond, Ind., for the ensuing year. 
She will preach at Ireland, Fairfield, Union, 
and Mt. Carmel. The many friends of Mrs. 
Clark are pleased to know that her services 
have been secured to the church of which 
she is an honored member and very able 
minister. She received a very large vote of 
the churches in that district, and we hope 
her health will enable her to prosecute the 
work in accordance with her interest and 
ability. 


Some peasants, overtaken by a heavy 
snow-storm in the Italian Alps and obliged 
to take refuge in two huts, have been gal- 
lantly rescued by fifty of their fellows, who 
made two ascents for that purpose. The 
secord, in which only nine took part, had 
to be effected at night under great perils. 
The two goat-herds imprisoned in the hut 
had made fruitless attempts to force their 
way through the snow, and an hour later 
they would probably have been dead. They 
had to be carried down, and on reaching 
home, liberators and liberated could not be 
distinguished, so pale and exhausted were 
all of them. : 


Col. T. W. Higginson lectured Dec. 29, 
on ‘‘Woman Suffrage” in the Eliot Congre- 
gational Church, Lawrence, before a large 
and delighted audience, Unfortunately it 
being near the close of the year, all the dif- 
ferent branches of the city government held 
committee meetings that evening, so that 
many who were anxious to hear him were 
unable to be present. But we hope to have 
his help and presence again at some future 
time. Rev. Mr. Barrows, the pastor of the 
church, in introducing the speaker gave 
testimony to the honorable record which, 
begun with his early manhood, had contin- 
ued without variation, making doubly val- 
uable the words which were sustained by 
such a character. M. J. R. 


Pompton, N.J., subscribed $100,000 in 
1868 to help build a railroad, two-thirds of 
the property-owners signing a petition for 
the issue of the bonds, whose interest the 
railroad was expected to pay. The railroad 
defaulted on the interest, the town was sued, 
and, after litigation running over ten years, 
the town has had judgment declared against 
it by the Supreme Court at Washington. 
The original debt with interest amounts to 
$170,000, and the total assessed valuation of 
Pompton is but $595,700, so that the debt 
is 24 per cent. of the valuation. The State 
of New Jersey has within its limits another 
town practically bankrupt. It is evident 
that Pompton and Elizabeth would profit if 
they had the benefit of the thrifty habits of 
women to aid their councils. 
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Rev. Bishop Gilbert Haven, D.D., died at 
Malden, Mass., at about 6 p.m., Saturday, 
wary 3, aged fifty-nine years. He was 
of the late Gilbert Haven, senior, an 
citizen of Malden and an early 

member of the Church in which the son 

rose to eminence. He studied at the district 
school, and entered as clerk in this city, 
here giving promise of a successful business 
career. Subsequently his attention was 
turned to the Christian ministry, when he 
fitted for college at Wilbreham Academy 
and graduated at Middletown in 1846 He 
taught Greek and Latin at Amenia Semina 
ry in New York, and became principal in 

1848. In 1851 he joined the New England 

Conference and preached successively at 

Northampton, Wilbraham, Westfield, Rox- 

bury and Cambridge. At the last place he 

buried his wife, and was thence appointed 
nominally to Malden, in 1861, which charge 
was served that year by his cousin, Rev. Dr. 
E. O. Haven, then editor of Zion’s Herald, 
and the now deceased intended to visit 
and the continent. The war of the 

Rebellion breaking out, however, he was 
commissioned as chaplain of the Eighth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, the regiment 
which opened the way to Washington, by 
way of Annapolis, under Gen. Butler. 
Chaplain Haven’s commission was dated 
April 18, 1861, and he was the first commis- 
sioned chaplain of the war. Subsequently 
he was pastor of the Clinton street Church 
in Newark, N. J., and in 1862 he visited 
Western Europe, Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece. On his return he was appointed to 
the North Russell Street Church, in this 
city, and removed his society into Grace 
Church, Temple street. In the third year 
of this pastorate he was appointed by the 
late Bishop Ames to superintend the plant- 
ing of his Church in the Southwest, but 
was interrupted through failure of health, 
from which he recovered after painful ap- 
prehensions on the part of his friends, and 
was able to assume the editorial chair of 
the Zion's Herald as the successor of the late 
Dr. Cobleigh in 1867. This was vacated in 
1872, consequent upon being chosen bishop. 
A short time before he was elected bishop 
he was invited to become editor-in-chief of 
the New York Independent, at a salary 
much larger than he was then receiving. 
At this time neither he nor his friends could 
have had scarcely any thought of his being 
made bishop because of his radical posi- 
tions upon questions which were not likely 
to make him popular. But when advised 
by the leading men of the Church to accept 
this editorship because of the good it would 
do outside of the Church, he preferred to 
remain at work where he was. His episco- 
pal residence was fixed at Atlanta, Ga., but 
his home has also been at Malden, with his 
mother (now ninety-three years of age) and 
a sister who has had charge of the two chil 
dren (now risen to maturity) since the death 
of his wife, In addition to a general over- 
sight of his episcopal district, his official 
work has been alternately with his col- 
leagues throughout the entire Church in the 
United States and foreign lands. 

In 1872-3 he accompanied Rev. William 
Butler, D.D., to Mexico, and advised in the 
establishment of now flourishing missions 
in that republic. In 1877 he visited Libe- 
ria, where he suffered from malaria, from 
which he never recovered, and which, in 
connection with complications of disease 
aggravated by prolonged and exhausting 
services, resulted fatally. His last tour was 
to California and Oregon, accompanied by 
his children. Returning to Atlanta he came 
forward in September to the annual meet- 
ting of bishops, at New York city, and 
thereafter to New England, being present 
at the funeral of the late Rev. G. F. Cox, 
at Salem, and pronouncing his last lecture 
in the People’s Church in this city. His 
pen had been unwearied. The columns of 
the New York Independent and of his 
Church papers have teemed with his con. 
tributions for many years; and their inter- 
est never waned, His earliest and most 
numerous papers were in the interest of the 
slave and largely for the ear of the Church. 
He issued a volume of sermons which in. 
cluded a series of separately printed dis- 
courses on slavery, the war, etc., and with 
the assistance of Judge Russell, prepared 
the “Life of Father Taylor, the Sailors’ 
Preacher.” After his return from Europe 
he published ‘The Pilgrim’s Wallet; or, 
Sketches of Travel in England, France and 
Germany.” After his Mexican tour he pub- 
lished; through the Harper's, ‘‘Our Next 
Door Neighbor; or, A Winter in Mexico.” 
Bishop Haven was a man of excellent edu- 
cation. He was considered one of the best 
Greek scholars in the Church, and his at- 
tainments in English literature were such 
that several times he might have had a pro- 
fessor’s chair in that department of instruc- 
tion. No man in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had a wider circle of acquaintances 
outside of that body. He was the friend of 
many public men and their guest when he 
went to Washington. He was an excellent 
conversationalist, and drew to his side the 
persons present in the parlors. An omniv- 
orous reader, he was familiar with the social 
and political questions of the times, and 
upon them he always had decided opinions. 
Among his other qualities was a great read- 
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iness and accuracy in judging of a person’s 
character and his fitness for a given place. 
His courage was indomitable. 

While holding the strongest opinions in 
regard to the negro and his relations to 
Southern society, Bishop Haven went 
South. He was unpopular on account of 
his views, and was hissed and threatened in 
public; but it did not abate his opinions. 
The organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South had no kind word for him, 
and the clergy did not invite him to attend 
their conferences. Yet in all his difficult 
situations he preserved a serene temper and 
was never ina passion. A cordial friend 
says of him that he has done the church a 
service that will not be appreciated in this 
generation, by his straightforward and un- 
compromising integrity. He was a persist- 
ent advocate of Protestant missions in Italy 
and among the Spanish speaking nations 
and during 1872 and 1873 visited Mexico in 
the interests of this cause. He was a warm 
admirer of General Grant, and in the early 
winter of 1875 created a considerable 
sensation at a meeting of the Methodist 
ministers in Boston by requesting them to 
pray for the renomination of the then Pres- 
ident. Of those present, to use the word- 
used by Dr. Haven himself in a letter written 
on the subject, ‘‘Some responded, Methodist 
fashion, by amens; some by the iess Metho- 
odist fashion of stamping and clapping.” 
The incident got into the papers all over 
the country, and the bishop found himself 
obliged to deny that he had nominated 
Grant for a third term, and that the Metho- 
dist ministers of Boston and vicinity had 
indorsed the nomination. 

An incident is told of his indignation, 
when eight years old, at the correction of a 
colored schoolmate to the extent of a rebuke 
of the teacher for discrimination against 
color. This was before Garrison agitated 
in Boston, and a prophecy of the coming 
man. In Europe, he wrote and spoke for 
the republic and the slave. After the re- 
bellion he pressed prohibition as a distinct 
political issue, first upon his party, and 
then upon the nation. He gave himself to 
Woman Suffrage, and woman’s activity in 
every interest of Christ and humanity. 
Educational enterprises were pressed by 
him everywhere in the samelines. A Chris- 
tian republic was his ideal, and secular and 
religious instruction a necessity therefor. 
Securing early the confidence of Lee Claflin, 
Isaac Rich, and other men of means, he 
was largely influential in establishing Boston 
University, strengthening older educational 
institutions, and projecting new ones. 

Funeral services were held in the Metho- 
dist ,;Church, Malden, on Tuesday, the 6th 
inst. With that people he first worshipped. 
From their presence he went out Sunday 
morning, Nov. 3, sick unto death, yet en- 
couraged to hope for recovery until the 
morning of the day he died. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO COOK. 





It is generally supposed that small chil- 
dren, from their volatile temperaments and 
forgetfulness, cannot be taught or trusted 
with cookery. Miss Corson has proved 
quite the contrary. Last year she had a 
class of children from the New York Home 
for Soldiers’ Families; this year ten of them 
do the entire cooking for the inmates, at 
least 150, in that institution. In all the 
classes of the New York Cooking School 
no pupils are more industrious, helpful, and 
intelligent than the little children from the 
mission schools and charitable institutions. 

In point of fact, the children’s classes are 
the most charming and useful and important, 
for the wholesome effect they will have on 
the strata of society they represent. The 
artisan course of instruction for these little 
folks and elder girls comprises the prepara- 
tion and cooking of simple dishes, setting 
the table, bringing in the dinner, waiting at 
table, removing and washing soiled dishes, 
and regulating the kitchen and dining-room. 

Let us go and take a peep at the children. 
A little flock, under the guidance of a kind- 
ly matron, is passing down to the basement; 
we enter with them. How merrily they 
babble as they divest themselves of hats 
and shawls! What a ripple and trill of 
childish laughter as they strive for the first 
rows of chairs! Listen; a sudden hush, a 
settling down in seats, and a smoothing of 
aprons, as Miss Corson appears, and, doff- 
ing bonnet and cloak, takes her position 
behind the table, with a cheery ‘‘Good af- 
ternoon, children.” 

The lesson of the day, says the blackboard, 
is ‘‘Fried Fillets of Flounder,” ‘‘ Maitre 
d’Hétel Butter,” ‘‘Grilled Fish Bones,” and 
‘‘Caramel Custards.” 

Two or three girls are usually chosen— 
different ones at each lesson—to assist in 
making the dishes; so when the material 
was laid on the table, and the lesson an- 
nounced, Miss Corson said, ‘‘What little 
girl is anxious to help me cut the fillets?— 
some one with strong hands.” 

A dozen hands were held upat once. Se- 
lecting one of the eldest girls, who came 
around and stood by her side, Miss Corson, 
taking up a sharp, thin-bladed knife, deftly 
cut off the whole side piece or fillet of the 
fish entire, and then handing the knife to 
the watchful girl at her side gave minute 
directions from time to time, which were 
followed so accurately that the remaining 





three fillets were soon lying, skin side down, 
on the counter. Miss Corson, then taking 
the knife, showed the class how to cut the 
fillets clean from the skin. 

Meanwhile another little girl is called for 
to make the breading. With flushed cheeks 
and an air of importance, a little wee thing 
steps up, seizes the roller, and vigorously 
rolls the bread-crumbs to powder, beats an 
egg up with a spoonful of water, and retires. 
The elder girl, who by this time has prepar- 
ed the remaining fillets, breads them, dips 
them in the egg, and in the bread again, 
and lays them on a dish in readiness to be 
fried a delicate brown in smoking-hot lard. 

‘‘Now, children, you observe that we 
have a nice bone left; shall we throw it 
away, or use it? 1 think it would be nice 
grilled. We will take some mustard, salt, 
pepper, salad-oil, and vinegar—make a paste 
of them, and spread it over the bone. Then 
let us broil it on an oiled gridiron, and af- 
terward serve it with sprigs of parsley or 
slices of lemon. Now, besides the fillets 
from the fish, we have this, making two de- 
licious dishes where people commonly make 
but one.” 

The children looked very wise, a little 
hungry for the coming feast, and exceed- 
ingly interested. An unusual flutter took 
place, however, when two little girls were 
called for to make ‘“‘lemon custards,’ and 
one to make ‘‘Maitre d’H6tel Butter.” All 
the hands went up at once at the mere men- 
tion of custards. The fortunate girls who 
were chosen marched around behind the 
counter, and the resigned remainder sub- 
sided into placid attention. 

One of the little maids beat the eggs lus- 
tily, while the other, sweetening and flavor- 
ing a quart of milk accerding to direction, 
set it on the fire to boil, stirring it carefully; 
then a sieve was held over the beaten eggs, 
the milk with its lemon rind and sugar 
strained therein, then poured into cups, 
which were placed in a baking-pan with hot 
water surrounding them. The little girl 
then cautiously slid the pan into the oven, 
her face aglow with pride in the safe per 
formance of her task. Meanwhile the third 
little damsel had chopped her parsley, mix- 
ed it with an ounce of butter, a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, and a little salt and pepper, 
after which she retired to her seat, and 
another small child came forward to drop 
the fillets in the smoking lard. All the 
class waited for the lemon custards, casting 
troubled glances at the clock. As they 
were slowly drawn forth from the oven and 
placed upon the table, the lesson concluded, 
the children crowded around to taste and 
receive their shares of the finished results of 
the lesson. Little tin pails popped up mys. 
teriously to recive the well-earned dainties. 
Hats and shawls were: hastily donned, the 
little ones hurried out of doors, and paus- 
ing on the pavement, cooed and fluttuered 
with satisfaction over the contents of their 
little pails like so many doves in a dovecote 
pecking corn.—F. EH. Fryatt, in Harper's 
Magazine for December. 
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NOT ALMS BUT A FRIEND. 


It is not too much to say that Boston in 
the year 1879 put a new idea into practical 
operation. The idea was not new with in- 
dividuals. It has often cropped out in the 
writings or practice of isolated persons. It 
was developed by De Gerando in a treatise 
which was translated many years ago by 
Mrs. Horace Mann. It had been hit upon 
by clergymen and often carried into practi- 
cal utility by them and their associates in 
personal ministrations to the poor. But not 
until last year, and not until people were 
led to its practical adoption as if an unseen 
hand were guiding them out of a great dif- 
ficulty, was the idea developed as the chief 
means by which our less fortunate fellow- 
vitizens might be lifted out of poverty and 
taught how to take care of themselves. It 
is to the credit of the Associated Charities 
now rapidly extending its organization 
through every ward of the city that the 
practical introduction of this idea into the 
schemes for making charity more effective 
is chiefly due. The idea had been touched 
by Miss Octavia Hill in her London work; 
it has more or leas been introduced into 
Philadelphia and Buffalo and New York; 
but Boston is the only city, the world over, 
where the promoters of charity have finally 
and inflexibly decided to send out their vis- 
itors among the poor with the pledge that 
they will rigidly abstain from giving alms, 
except in such cases as are manifestly ex- 
ceptions to the rule and demand immediate 
attention. With the growth of the impor- 
tance of the individual in modern times 
comes the necessity of making each man 
recognize his manhood, of arousing each 
woman to a sense of what makes her wo- 
manhood. But this is not done by making 
them dependent upon charity, but by de- 
veloping in them the willingness and the 
ability to take care of themselves Mani- 
festly if the needy poor had the brain, the 
pluck, the personal energy of their more 
fortunate brothers and sisters, there would 
be no need of helping them, but it is infin- 
itely better to patiently develope in these 
people such capacities as God has given 
them than to bestow upon them the aid 
which furnishes only temporary relief, and 
does nothing to improve their social condi- 
tion. In the close rubs of actual life, many 








a heart grows weary and bends beneath its 
burden, many a man needs helpful words 
more than the ton of coal which warms his 
family or the barrel of flour that feeds them. 
Since the Protestant reformation taught 
men the force of reason and the energy of 
self-will, elements which are vital to every 
one’s personal development, the question 
with many an earnest and kind-hearted man 
or woman has been, What can I do to help 
my poorer neighbors? It is a personal ques- 
tion, and it demands the personal answer. 
The Christian impulse and the method of 
modern life alike lead one to help his fellow 
to take care of himself, to.rouse in him per- 
sonal ambition, to make him aware of the 
possibilities yet dormant in ‘him, to give 
him the joy of earning his own bread. It 
is along the line of these motives that the 
Associated Charities, by this very accident 
of its position, wus led to work, and it is 
here that it has made the practical discov- 
ery which marks the year 1879 with a red 
letter in the calender of the century for Bos- 
ton. By its very title the new organization, 
called ‘‘the Associated Charities,” cannot 
supersede the existing organization for char- 
ity. It only aims to associate them togeth- 
er, to so register the beneficiaries of each 
that paupers shall not be repeaters upon the 
benevolence of the well disposed, to so or- 
der the work in every ward or section of the 
city that by slow degrees every case of pov- 
erty or distress shall receive proper atten- 
tion. Very great progress has already been 
made in organizing and developing this 
work in the different wards. The overseers 
of the poor and the Provident Association 
now report cases every morning to the reg- 
istration office in the Charity Building on 
Chardon street; the Roxbury Charitable 
Society sends ina report weekly, and most 
of the charity agencies in the city now send 
ina weekly or monthly report. The result 
is, that the poor of the city are rapidly be- 
coming known to the proper authorities, and 
cases of destitution or starvation or suffer- 
ing receive the attention they deserve. 

But the best part of the work done by the 
Associated Charities is that of its district 
visitors, the men and women, already some 
five hundred in number, who enroll them- 
selves under the ward superintendents, and 
take one or two cases as their special charge, 
and see what they can do to raise the fami- 
ly into a position where they can be practi 
cally independent. This is the vital key to 
the working of the Associated Charities. 
It interferes not in the least with the vari- 
ous charity organizations. It rather brings 
them worthy people to be relieved, and so 
increases the range of their work. But, 
better even than this, it takes these people 
by the hand. The visitor makes a diagno- 
sis of each case. He goes to the bottom of 
the difficulty, and attempts to overcome it. 
If it is too much for him, he seeks the coun- 
sel of the superintendent, or, if necessary, 
of the ward conference, and the result is 
that, sooner or later, the family is put ina 
condition to take care of themselves. This 
would be the case with muddle-aged peo- 
ple with children. But, where people are 
advanced in life and cannot help themselves, 
the visitor has another line of duty, which 
may possibly result in the placing of these 
persons where they shall be sure of a com- 
fortable home. In every case it is the bring- 
ing of different classes of people into per- 
sonal contact who have heretofore been 
widely apart. It is the practical application 
of individual Christianity to the problems 
of poverty; it is the system by which the 
rich, the cultured, the leisurely, become the 
wise companions of the poor, the ignorant, 
the over-worked, the under-fed classes, who 
are often hardly a stone’s throw from their 
very doors. This is what the Associated 
Charities bas begun to do in Boston, and 
already many of our best men and women 
are finding in this work not only an outlet 
for their natural sympathy and kindness of 
heart, but the development in themselves 
of anew conception of humanity. They 
see how the other half of the world lives. 
They learn to have charity for the unfortu- 
nate; they learn the joy of the father in 
lifting up the prodigal son. It may be tru- 
ly said that no form of social regeneration 
has ever been begun among us which has 
taken such genuine hold of our upper 
classes as this has. It is the newest social- 
ism; it is the latest form of practical Chris- 
tianity; it is one of the ways in which the 
problem of the relations of capital to labor 
is to be solved; it is the earnest of a possi- 
ble social paradise; it is the first step in the 
development of the religious and spiritual 
life of those who have seen religion chiefly 
on its dark side. There are, perhaps, a 
dozen test cases in the Sixth Ward which 
show what can be done when a wise and 
patient man or woman undertakes to be a 
true friend to an apparently helpless fami- 
ly. Not that this is the only work that can 
be named as an illustration; similar work is 
going on to-day all over the city; but these 
cases have been the means of deepening and 
confirming the conviction in the minds of 
even the most sceptical, that the work of 
personal renewal, accomplished through the 
persistent ana unselfish efforts of a friend, 
18 vastly better than the doles of charity, 
which only sink the receiver into deeper 
degradation. It is not every one who can 
thus put hope into an almost hopeless life. 
It requires something more than a kind or 





sympathetic heart; it even requires training 
and experience and comparison of views: 
but it is no longer considered to be an ex- 
periment, and every day witnesses an in- 
crease in the number of those who feel 
willing to give their thought and counsel 
and sympathy to persons who have not yet 
acquired the art of getting on. Looked at 
from this point of view, the work of the 
district visitors in each ward, however 
humble, exacting, even disappointing it 
may be at times, is second in importance to 
none of the agencies of the complex social 
and religious sort, by which humanity is 
improved. The gathering of these visitors 
in the large hall of the Charity Building to- 
morrow afternoon, for their first monthly 
meeting, will be an occasion of great prac- 
tical interest; it will be the first time our 
active social missionaries have ever looked 
one another in the face; it will also be the 
first forward step of an army which is soon- 
er or later to conquer the vice and poverty 
of the city in its strongholds. 


THE TRAINING OF GIRLS, 


The address of Rev. Washington Glad- 
den at the North church, Springfield, re- 
cently, on the “Training and Habits of 
Girls,” was an admirable reproduction of 
the views of forty of the most judicious 
mothers in the city. It was even more in- 
teresting, instructive and practical than the 
recent familiar talk with boys, in which 
Mr. Gladden showed from the reports of 
the most successful business men that four- 
fifths of them were poor boys and the sons 
of farmers. Every seat in the church was 
filled with attentive listeners, absolute si- 
lence prevailing as some of the letters which 
Mr. Gladden had received were read. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the vivid and ex- 
haustive portraiture of the errors in the ed- 
ucation of girls, probably most of those in- 
tended to be reached might have been, as 
several were, overheard to say, ‘‘That didn’t 
hit me.” The circular sent out to a large 
number of women, to which forty answers 
were received, asked these questions: 1. 
What are the most common defects in the 
training of our girls? 2. What principles 
of conduct are most important, and what 
habits are essential to the development of a 
noble and useful womanhood? The replies 
naturally afforded lessons for mothers as 
well as daughters. 

The first mistake on the part of the girls 
which was characterized is carelessness 
about health. Habits of dress of women 
were referred to as more injurious than 
those worn by men. Most women, too, 
take much less out-door exercise than is good 
for them, a fact which one letter illustrated 
through the regret of the writer when she 
was young she couldn’t be out-doors like 
her brothers. The lack of exercise is large- 
ly caused by foolish dress, which makes ac- 
tive exertion impossible. It is generally of 
improper nature and unsuitably adjusted, 
and according to one correspondent creates 
many of the nervous diseases of women. 
Ancther mistake on the part of many girls 
is in spending their time out of school hours 
in idleness and frivolous amusements, doing 
nothing and learning nothing. The speak- 
er thought that more is donein wealthy 
families to teach the daughters habits of in- 
dustry than in those of moderate circum- 
stances. A correspondent referred to one 
woman who says she is proud that her 
daughter never did any sweeping; another 
wouldn’t let her child do any kitchen work. 
This habit was described as fostering selfish- 
ness and hardness of conscience besides in- 
dolence, and mothers who allow it lose the 
respect of their daughters, and prepare for 
them a miserable future. Almost every 
one of the forty mentioned this evil. The 
third mistake is to make dress the main 
business of life. One letter referred to a 
woman who said over her young infant, ‘‘I 
am so glad it’s a girl, I can dress her so 
much finer than I could a boy,” and Mr. 
Gladden added, ‘‘O, woman, to what depths 
of degradation have you fallen, when you 
can look in the face of a baby and have such 
a thought as that find lodgment for an in- 
stant in your mind! What can such a wo- 
man do but destroy the soul of her chil- 
dren.” Still, he thought the women not 
wholly to blame, because their vanity is 
stimulated by the foolish admiration of 
men; the girl who catches a husband only 
by fine dress too often finds that the prize 
she has won is a broken heart. The next 
mistake is in devoting too much time to 
novel reading, which excites morbid and 
unreal ideas of life, and a craving that can 
never be gratified. It is mental dissipation 
of a dangerous character—scarcely less so 
than that of drink. Another mistake is too 
early initiation into the frivolities of society. 
The average young lady of Springfield, 
according to the lecturer, makes her debut 
at three, when she begins to go to children’s 
parties in dress elaborate enough for a 
fancy ball, and is instructed in the arts of 
vanity and coquetry. At six or eight she is 
a member of clubs, and enjoys frequent 
evenings out. One good woman wrote that 
she had the heartache for the unnatural, 
unhealthy and stimulating excitement of 
the roller skating rink, which has none of 
the advantages of out-door skating. The 
speaker vigorously condemned this whole 
system of child abuse, and the wickedness 
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of parents in yielding to a bad social cus- 
tom. The last error alluded to is the neg- 
lect to honor and obey parents. Some sad 
instances were brought forward to show 
that too often a girl of thirteen regards 
herself as her own mistress, and spends her 
time at parties, sociables, etc., or on the 
street, instead of studying. A correspond 
ent narrated the facts about four respecta- 
ble families in one congregation in the 
city, in three of which there was one daugh- 
ter each and in the other there were three. 
Each of the first three left school when she 
wanted to, spent as much time on the streets 
as she pleased and is now & byword and a 
reproach. The other three likewise went 
to ruin while their parents were attending 
the prayer-meeting, and professed to know 
nothing of their daughters’ habits. 

The principles and habits which should 
be formed were announced simply as the 
converse of these evil habits into which so 
many of our girls are falling. They are 
such virtues as industry, thoroughness, in- 
dependence, respect for character, whether 
in high or low, rich or poor, and in conse- 
cration—a term which involves relations to 
God and to duty.—Springfield Republican. 

THE SCIENCE OF SAVING. 


If any who read these lines are con- 
scious that their pockets are made of such 
materials that whatever money is put into 
them will burn a hole until it gets out, I 
would advise them, whenever they take the 
air, to leave their money at home, or, better 
still, to keep an exact account of every pen- 
ny they spend. It is astonishing how fool- 
ish emall extravagances appear, when they 
have to be put down in black and white, 
after the temptation to indulge in them is 
over. And they must be put down in de- 
tail, and not conveniently classed together 
under the general heading of ‘‘sundries.” 
The item ‘‘sundries” is never admitted into 
well-kept household accounts. Noone who 
as not tried it would believe what a check 
it is upon personal expenditure to keep a 
thorough account of money spent, and not 
only a check, but a help; for prices may be 
compared, and thus lessons learned from 
experience. 

enerally speaking, whenever large sav- 
ings have been made, they have been ef- 
fected in little sums. Very few persons 
of ordinary honesty deliberately set to work 
to make large purchases which they can- 
not afford, and yet numbers spend just as 
much in the long run in little things that 
they scarcely think worthy of notice. It is 
very difficult to realize fully the value of 
small sums. If the pennies and half-pennies 
that lie loose in the poekets were properly 
appreciated, there would not be so much 
pecuniary embarrassment in the world as 
there is. ‘‘Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 
This is true of nothing more than half-pen- 
nies and pennies. 

These little savings, as a rule, must be 
made in personal expenditure more than in 
anything else. What is spent over the 
household is generally needed, but the small 
personal luxuries which cost so little are 
not. And when any saving is made in this 
way, the money should be put aside as 
saved, instead of being mixed with the 
spending-fund; and additions made to it as 
frequently as possible. That will make you 
understand as soon as anything what small 
economies amount to. When money is put 
aside to be saved, it should be put in some 
place where it cannot be directly got at. I 
cannot speak too highly of the savings bank 
for this purpose. The very fact that alittle 
trouble and formula has to be gone through 
with before it can be obtained prevents its 
being spent many a time when it most cer- 
tainly would be if it were close at hand. I 
have said that what was spent for the house- 
hold was generally necessary outlay; and 
yet there are two or three ways in which 
money can be saved here that I should like 
to mention. 

The first is by buying in large quantities. 
Of course the danger is when there is a 
stock of things to ‘‘run at,” as the servants 
say, they will be extravagantly used. All 
that I can say on this point is, that they 
must not be ‘‘run at.” A proper quantity 





must be portioned out and the rest put- 


away. Then it will be found that articles 
may be bought both cheaper and better in 
larger quantities than in small ones. 
Another way to save expense is to pay 
for everything as you get it. If you do this 
you avoid overcharge, and will buy far less. 
If the money had to be paid at the moment, 
many an unnecessary purchase would be 
avoided. People who have limited incomes 
are those who can least afford to live on 
credit; and unfortunately they do it more 


than any others. , 
One word of warningin reference to small 


economies. We continually read in the 
newspapers of people who die in misery 
and poverty, who have perhaps received 
help from the parish; and after their death 
money is found which they have hidden in all 
sorts of odd nooks andcorners, With these 
unfortunates saving has become a mania, 
of all manias I think it is one of the most 
deplorable, for, after all, money in itself is 
absolutely worth nothing,—it is only valua- 
ble for what it can procure. If it will only 
bring comforts and necessaries for those we 
love while we are able to work, and secure 
independence for ourselves when we can- 





not do so, it is worth small economies, 
forethought, hard work, energy, care, and 
self-denial. But even gold is bought too 
dear when the desire for it is allowed to 
overpower every other feeling,—Cssell’s 
Magazine. 
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THE MONEYED CLASSES. 


Statistics lately collected in one of our 
oldest New England cities showed that 
ninety-four per cent. of the leading men of 
the city were either farmers’ boys or poor 
boys in the cities and villages. The list in- 
cluded all the bank presidents, the railroad 
magnates, and the leading manufacturers 
and merchants. Forty years ago ‘“‘the 
moneyed class” of this particular city were 
hoeing corn, or tending lathes, or peddling 
newspapers; forty years ago these “bloated 
bondholders” were not a plethoric race; and 
it is highly improbable that any considera- 


‘ble portion of the money which they now 


possess will be in the hands of their grand- 
children. The ‘‘moneyed aristocracy” of 
the next generation are growing up now on 
the farms and in the factories. 

What is true of this one city is substan- 
tially true of every other city. The for- 
tunes that are continued in the same fami- 
ly for a hundred years are very few; what 
one generation gathers another generation 
scatters; the wealth of the land is constant- 
ly changing hands; and the boy who be- 
longs to what are called the working classes 
has quite as good a chance of becoming a 
‘‘bloated bondholder” before he dies, as the 
boy who is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, 

With these facts in view, is it not rather 
wicked for demagogues to try to excite the 
alarm of the people who work with their 
hands, lest they should be enslaved by this 
formidable and tyrannical ‘‘moneyed class?” 
There is no such ‘‘class.” A consolidated and 
hereditary aristocracy of wealth does not 
exist. The great bulk of the wealth of this 
country is now in the hands of men who 
were born poor. Is it likely that they will 
combine to oppress and enslave those who 
are toiling up from the level on which they 
started? Is it possible that they should so 
combine, in an effectual way, seeing that 
their future control of the property which 
now they call their own must be so very 
slight. 

And would it not be a foolish and suicid- 
al thing for the poor men of this country to 
combine to overthrow a system of govern- 
ment which promotes such a rapid distribu- 
tion of wealth, and which offers such 
abundant chances to them and their chil- 
dren? When the communists and the so- 
cialistic reformers urge that all property 
rights must be annulled, and that some new 
industrial and proprietary scheme must be 
inaugurated, just call their attention to the 
facts recited above and ask them whether 
under any other system the children of the 
poor would have a better chance than 
they have under the present system.— Good 
Company. 


HUMOROUS. 


Scene ina Paris restaurant. Customer: 
‘Waiter, I can’t get on with this lobster; 
it’s as hard as flint.” Waiter: ‘Beg par- 
don, sir; a slight mistake. That’s the pa- 
pier-mache lobster out of the show-case! 
Shall I change it?” 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD. 


There is peasiety no as in the great railway chain 
stretching across the American continent, from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific slope, that forms so ma- 
terial a part of that great continental railroad and 
is of such importance as the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, running from the metropolis, Chicago, 
to the Missouri River at Omaha. In its construction 
from Chicago westward it was the first to connect 
with the Union Pacific, yirtually making that road 
practicable, and well deserves the title it won of the 
* Old Pioneer.’’ It had hard work as it forced its 
way over the then unsettled but fertile prairies of the 
States of Illinois and lowa, but being the shorter or 
inside route and actually having less gradients or 
curvatures than its rivals to Council Bluffs, its rec- 
ords show achievements in speed, safety, regularity 
od —v unsurpassed, if equalled, by any com- 
ting line. 
Pots improvements in the last two or three years 
have been cory remarkable, and the changes the 
most wonderful ever wrought in the East or West, 
in its roadway, rails and general equipment. It is 
now strictly first-class, the model railroad. Lay 
ballasted, with steel rails, stone culverts, iron bridges, 
white oak ties, superior engin and elegant 
coaches, supplied with the Miller couplings and 
Westinghouse steam-brakes and attachments, in the 
shape of what have been called ‘marvels of splen- 
dor,” the Pullman palace hotel cars,in which the 
traveller eats and sleeps in the most luxuricus apart- 
ments, with all the comforts and conveniences of a 
well-stocked home. The matchless tracks and the 
scientific outfit of this road are triamphs of art in 
railway construction. But in addition to its excel- 
lency of construction, it enjoys the signal advantages 
of natural location and a management, that from the 
highest official to the most subordinate engieres, 
most sedulously cares for the convenience and satis- 
faction of its patrons. During the past year it was 
without a terminal detention, and +uch is the increase 
of its pouee and travel that a double track is neces- 
sitated. The development of the road is marvellous 
—iron rails in 1865, 1 rails in 1875, and steel rails 
ms a — — 2 — 
¢ Chicago an orthwestern Railroad operates 
nearly 2200 miles of road (the exact figures 
2158) and reaches nearly every important point in 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
Iowa, Minneso pening many miles into Dakota. 
It rts millions o' annually, and 
its freight carriage is simply enormous. From Chi- 
cago, westward, you can trace its California line, 
until you touch the Missouri river at Council Bluffs, 
spoome Omaha, a single run of nearly 500 miles. 
Northwestward, th Madison, the capital of 
Wisconsin, and through the pine woods of that 
State into Minnesota 400 miles more. Again, look- 
ing from Chicago, you can trace a line through — 
ona, 

















onsin, LaCrosse in the same State, W 
Owatonna and New Ulm, in Minnesota, and north- 
westward far into Dakota, 625 miles or more of road. 
Again, coming to Chicago, we see two lines running 
northwardly—one along the lake shore to Milwaukee 
and thence to Fond du the other running 
more‘inland through Janesville, Watertown, etc., also 
to Fond du Lac, thence north through Oshkosh, De- 
Pere, Green Bay and Escanaba to Negaunee, Ish: 

g arquette—another 440 miles of road. en 
we have a line from Chi to , Rockford, and 
Freeport; another from C , la., to Anamosa, in 





the same State; another from Kenosha, on 
Michigan, to Rockford, in Northern Illinois. 
to _=s from ~—— Colorado. 


road has Pullman or any other form of hotel car. 
Considering the vast area of territory tracked by 
this road, the number of trains daily running, the 
freight and passenger business it transacts, its main 
lines and ramifications, its equipment, its celebrated 
hotel cars, and in short, the character of its entire 
oatfit, the Chic and Northwestern Railroad emi- 
nently deserves the title of one of our grandest trunk 
lines.— Daily Graphic, New York, May 21, 1879. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gomuaiete education may thus be received in pre 
—_ ‘or hems y= Coltage, or Scientific getee > 
are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite @ number have 
the examinations with entire success. 
The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
have a pleasant play- 


exercises. 
00] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, open upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Prive years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be tpapented, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 

ye and Saturdays during ae, and daily 
on week days, on and r Rept. es can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thaurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 


building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 


pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
se of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Ad 6m18 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SH=ES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bee October 8, 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 














apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and eurgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcemente or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Masic is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GeNERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TeacHERs and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous one a Me  eenen The whole stock 
will be y . 

Special a rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(@@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 











ly34. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
College 





sexes tted and receive the same d 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: ry and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MAROUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. pa 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following Contment of these beautiful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for..........-...sseeeees 50 
Ten assorted Cards for............+.--+ ... $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every py ment, is now open to invalids. 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


$5 tO $20 free:"’srinson & Go., Portland, tte 














D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for gt Bes Solks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr. Joun Brown Joun 
1 Further Adventares of Miltiedes Penn 
. 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 


Royal Lowrie} or a General Misunder- 
standing. 2 GNUS MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’ 
By Macnus MERRIWEATHER. i6mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brimstone Court (The), By Exiz- 
. 4BETH StvaRrt Pusirs. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents, 
Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The) By author of 
“Detmold.”” With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 
One of Mr. Bishop's best stories, 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two. A delightful and instrac- 
tive story, By Joanna H. Marruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwe. 
CaTHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evra M. Baker. Illus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss LaTHsBuRY. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One, By Alice Perry, 
auther of “ er Pennefather.” 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volame of the famous Chatauqua Girl’s 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880, 


The Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 

GerorGE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 

Poet's Homes, Vol, II. Including very full 

Megegaee of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 

. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 

OReilly, ete. etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
» $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8S. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings, studio sketches and 
ace ys Repesially for young people. Quarto. 

— cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 

— A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 


A very beautiful book of very beautiful geome, 

America, Our National Hymn. B v. 8. F. 
Sairn, D.D. With exquisite illu ons, and an 
illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. git, $3.00. 
A book for every American. 

Wideawake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 


This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive any previous volume. 

Kkness into Light. By Mary 
A. Latusury. Eight — poems of the inner 
life, illustrated by the author with eight master! 
full-page drawings, twen' ——_ ettes, an 
a beautiful and su tive title-page. 4to, gilt, 
heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


Any book sent freeof postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
433mo 


Excellent Ne ew Books. 


PILGRIWS PROGRESS. BY JOHN BUN- 
YAN. New Holiday Edition, from entirely new 
plates, With a Memoir of Bunyan by Archdeacon 
Allen, illustrated with twenty wood-cuts; Macanu- 
lay’s brilliant Eseay on Bunyan; a fine steel por- 
trait, forty excellent illustrations, and eight color- 
ed plates. In a handsome octavo, $2.50. POPU- 
LAR EDITION, $1.00. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the ‘Little Clas- 
sic” edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, printed on tinted and highly calender- 
ed paper, with wide margin. Sold only in sete. 5 
vols., 16mo. $10.00; half calf, $20.00; tree calf, 
$25.00. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edi- 
tion of Mr. Emerson's works; and both in the sterl- 
ing character of its contents and in its attractive style, 
it is a Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne. 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Uniform with the Fireside Edition 
of Emerson. In 12 volumes, 16mo, each illustrated 
with two fine vignettes. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$20.00; half calf, $40.00; tree calf, $50.00. 

A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne's 
complete works. It is printed on tinted and calen- 
dered paper, and bound in a style similar to that of 
the Fireside Emerson. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES, Edited by one 


of the editors of ‘‘Hymns of the Ages.”” New edi- 
tion, $1.50. 





A most interesting book, containing (to use Mr. 1 


Whittier’s words concerning it) a “broad, liberal, 
catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the flower of the world’s piety and devotion."’ 


Illustrated Library Editions, 


DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS, With 
ntroductions, biographical and historical, by E. 
P. WHIPPLE. Printed on fine paper, and contain- 
ing over 550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 
volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$43.50; half calf, $100.00. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. Carefully edi 
ted, and beautifully illustrated with forty-eight en- 
gravings on steel. With glossary and a very full 
index of characters. Finely printed, handsomely 
bound. Twenty-five volumes. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 a volume; the set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


SEALED ORDERS, By ELIZABETH STU- 
ART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
“Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

One would need to go far and search diligently be- 
fore finding stories more sweet and tender, more in- 
tense in their realism, or exhibiting a keener or more 
womanly sympathy than the seventeen which are 
contained in Miss Phelps’s latest volume.—Boston 
Journal. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. By SARAH 
O. JEWETT, author of “Deephaven,” and “Play- 
Days.” “Little classic” style, $1.25. 
“Deephaven,” ‘‘Play- * and now ‘ Old Friends 

and New,” are full of admirable humor, quaint and 

delicious character, choice illustration, and pure and 
simple narrative.— The Morning Star. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
(The te ay) Fathers.) By Mrs. Priicia Hemaxs 
troted Memes ed tenant of our “Series of Ilius- 
Nearer My God to Thee! 
By Saran Flower Apams, 
Oh Why Should the Spirti of Mortal be Prowd 
By Wuu1am Knox. 
Abide with Me, 
By Henry Francis Lyrs. 
Rock of Ages. 
By Avevustus Montaeus Torptapy. 


All illustrated by Miss L. B. Humpurey, and is- 
sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.80each. 
The form and size of these bocks, the purity of 
the tint, and the clearness of the letier- make 
y volumes valuable and beautiful gilte-'Boston 


The Vagabonds. 
4 J. pa i. nema r paetintion ttee $ 
S pope ator Pati gilt: justrations by F. 0. C. 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Vo of 2,600 M down the Ohio and 
Mississipp! Riv , and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEzL H. Bisnor, author of wanes ofa 
Canoe,” “Thousand Miles’ W: across 
"etc, With numerons letter- 
and full-page Illustrations and Maps of the Route, 


eens P on oe for this work. Crown 8yo, 


Castle Foam ; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel o 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frznon, author of ‘Art 
and Artists in Connecticut.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Asthetic —— 4 By Gas, ff. Car 
Tpete Senay ™“1ate ot haemo Le abe Wa 
1) ee e "4 
¢' Goethe,” “Charlotte Vou ‘Btein."” ete. ‘lomo, 


° Von Btein.” etc. 16m 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. °° OS 


Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 


Translated from the French Miss Vineints 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; pamenee a - 


Mr. Phillips’ Goneness, 
A tale of wedded love. James M. Bauzy. “The 
Danbury News Man.” Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All do It,”’ “Life in Dan 
bury,’ etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Room for One More. 

By ine. Mang Tapeume Hpacrmese. ve full 

u8' ons re, Lucy GiBBoN 

Tomo, cloth. $1.25. 4 7 

“A story of rea) boys and girls, not of the 
class, but those who Te cadeeaity get into mieceht 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The anthor, a8 
we ume reader knows, is the w om 
Wentworth Higginson.’’— Boston Traveller ° -" 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowsnripex, author of “His Own Mas 


ter,” “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Roderick Ashcourt. 


A story showing how a manly boy and a noble girl 
bravely battled with great troubles. paste 
Wise, D.D. J6mo, cloth, illustrated; the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. 1,00 
per volume, 

Magellaa ; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
b oy By Gro. M. Towxz; being the third in 
0 


the Young Folks’ Heroes of Hist 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. ° tind 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail 


id 
on receipt of price. Our Illustrated Holi ata” 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of ‘design far exceed thore of all other 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the eearon. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and bave appropriate 
moitoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tinte, 
and furnished with silk cord and tageels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mre. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, Birds of Prey, 
Scratching Birds, Cat Family, 
Wading Birds, Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 46m. 
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An extension of Mr. Parkman's views, By 
the Professor of Egyptian at the Harvard 
Annez. _ 

Although but a short time since my ar- 
rival in America, a delay in obtaining pupils 
has afforded me leisure to examine and con- 
sider some of the customs of this people. 
A foreigner myself, familiar with most of 
the lands and languages of the world, I am 
unbiased by local prejudice, religious or 
political partisanship, and perhaps, there- 
fore, may be able to discuss more impar- 
tially a certain strange and illogical custom, 
prevalent in this and in other civilized coun- 
tries. My purpose to perform this service has 
been strengthened by reading Mr. Parkman’s 
able articles on the “‘Woman Question.” 
With his expressed opinions I heartily agree; 
only it seems to me that he has not gone far 
enough. He strives to avert an impending 
danger. I would attack an evil already 
wide-spread. He protests against granting 
the Suffrage to women, a responsibility not 
likely to be conferred for a decade, at least. 
I rebel against permitting them to attend 
church, a harmful privilege which has ex- 
isted for centuries, and is extending every 


Though I can not clatm originality for a 
great part of the sentiments to be expressed 
in this paper, since they seem familiar to 
most of the intelligent people whom | meet; 
yet never, to my knowledge, have they been 
arranged in precisely this form hitherto, 
and so may present the truth in a new and 
striking light. Hence, following somewhat 
the line of argument of Mr. Parkman and 
of others who have written against Woman 
Suffrage, I will proceed to show that it is 
not only useless, but inexpedient and harm- 
ful for women to attend church on Sunday. 

Women naturally are so good that week- 
ly religious instruction is superfluous. It is 

a fact so well known as to need no proof, 
that women, taken as a class, are more gen- 
tle, loving, trusting, devout, reverential, 
self-sacrificing—everything, in short, that 
makes them nearer to heaven, than are men. 
The peculiar responsibilities and duties of 
womanhood awaken and develop these 
qualities. They are good because they 
have to be. Their inner nature compels 
them upward. Then why spend time and 
money in trying to improve what is already 
well enough? Men stand in so much more 
need of religious instruction, that it is a 
positive waste and wickedness to divert it 
into channels where it is not needed. Wo- 
man’s proper sphereisat home. Instead of 
seeking theoretical instruction in public 
places with men, let her in the seclusion of 
her own domestic circle put in practice the 
jong-suffering, self-sacrifice, and numerous 
other virtues for which her circumstances 
offer ample opportunity. 

Women could be more influential with- 
out the church than within. This is a val- 
uable point, which perhaps would not have 
occurred to me, had it not been suggested 

‘by a parallel one in Mr. Parkman’s paper. 
He allows the necessity of Woman’s influ- 
ence in questions pertaining to school man- 
agement; and ably sets forth the advantages 
that would result, if women, instead of di- 
luting and muddling public opinion by cast- 
ing their votes into it, should quietly make 
suggestions from outside. If school com- 
mittees and college trustees, who are prover- 
bially thick-headed (I say this by permis- 
sion) would be so readily influenced by in- 
telligent women having no legal right or 
authority, there is every reason to hope 
that, in religious matters where women as 
aclass have unquestioned supremacy, any 
suggestions from them in regard to the 
manners or morals of their male relatives 
would at once be heeded. What avast field 
this opens to women! If they should prop- 
erly perform this duty of advisory council 
until their services were no longer needed, 
it is probable that the whole sex would find 
occupation for their persuasive abilities un- 
til the millennium. 

‘Women, in general, are not able to com- 
prehend the abstruse points of the creeds. 
Their religion is emotional rather than logi- 
cal. If the churches of modern Christen- 
dom wish to take down all the defences and 
safeguards that protect them from one 
another, and allow truth free sweep over 
the world, they cannot do better than to 

ize the increasing influence of women 
within their walls. Considet the change 
wrought within the last fifty years. The 
day of communism, chaos, the church uni- 
versal will dawn, unless active measures are 
taken to prevent. Being merely a student 
of ca»ge and effect, neither this nor any 
other part of the question enlists my sympa- 
thies; but a disinterested spectator can some- 
times give clear warning to those engaged 
in the struggle. 

Throughout all the ages, with rare excep- 
tions, the preachers have been men. Is not 
this conclusive evidence that public moral 
instruction is their especial vocation? If 
‘women can not rise tothe dignity of preach- 
ers, except in a few thinly-settled parts of 
the West where an uncultured society ac- 
cepts whatever is offered them, why should 
their sex be constantly instructed, since 
from their number no one can ever be edu- 
cated so as to be able to instruct? To be 
sure, itis not necessary that every soldier 





should possess the qualities of a good gen- 
eral; but it is essential that soldiers should 
belong to that race of beings, which out of 
specially developed individuals, can pro- 
duce generals. I hope I have made this 
point clear to all, that it is an immense ad- 
vantage to belong to a powerful tribe. 
Thus, as Suffrage, though every 
male voter may not be able-bodied and capa- 
ble of bearing arms; yet, by virtue of his 
sex, he belongs to a class that can protect 
the ballot by the bayonet. 

I must needs mention, ere passing from 
this subject, one seeming exception to the 
rule that women are not fitted for public 
moral instruction. This exception is in the 
case of missionary work. Although at first 
sight, it might seem particularly dangerous 
and difficult for their delicate constitutions 
and intellects; yet, such is the inconsistency 
of human nature, that it has always been 
found a field ia which they are especially 
useful. It has been a matter of wonder to 
me that men have not entirely resigned it 
to them, since it is work at once laborious 
and unlucrative. 

Women are much better represented at 
the polls and at the church by their male 
relations than they would be by themselves. 
I am speaking of women as a class, and not 
of those peculiarly-constituted exceptions, 
which the Suffragists are so fond of enum- 
erating. To me, it isastriking proof of 
the audacity of human nature that Miriam, 
Deborah, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth, and oth- 
ers should be held up as examples of the 
ability of the sex. Is it possible that they 
believe these women were necessary to their 
times? If they had kept quietly about the 
proper duties of their sex, some man would 
have been raised up to take their place. 
The crisis always brings forth tbe hero. 
Joan of Arc, we believe, would have been a 
happier woman, and she certainly would 
have been more entitled to our respect, if, 
instead of marching in person at the head 
of armies, she had fulfilled her mission, 
married, and raised up a son to do battle 
for her. Let me quote a charming little 
poem by a lady. on this subject. Mr. Park- 
man must be unacquainted with it or he 
would have incorporated it into his article 
as a valuable support to his theories. Pos- 
sibly the expression is not of the highest 
order; but we must all admire the beauty 
of the sentiment: 

“The vote that all are praising 
Is not the yote for me, 

Its claims are too amazing; 

I’d rather far be free. 

There calls from yonder cradle, 
A voict, tender, blithe, and free, 
That vote is worth the raising, 
And that’s the vote for me!” 

I have heretofore shown the uselessness 
of Woman’s attendance upon church. 1 
will now try to point out its positive harm. 
In the first place it increases immensely the 
cost of supportinga church. In all congre- 
gatiors, women compose one half of the 
number; and in New England, I think it is 
safe to say, that the proportion of women 
to men is as three to one. As men usually 
pay the money toward the support of the 
church, consider how enormously they are 
taxed in order that the Gospel may be 
preached to a class of people for whom it is 
entirely unnecessary. If women were not 
suffered to attend, the churches might be 
reduced to one third their present size, or 
several might be consolidated; and the 
money thus saved could be devoted to prop- 
agating the Gospel among wicked men, or 
otherwise disposed of as the committee 
might direct. One would have thought 
that in a nation of shrewd financiers like 
your own, such a reckless waste would nev- 
er have been permitted. But that is only 
another illustration of the fact that the 
Americans, however successful in the ac- 
quisition of money, are careless in its ex- 
penditure. 

The attendance of women at church is 
not only an extravagance in itself, but it is 
also a fruitful source of extravagance. I 
speak now of the costly apparel in which 
women are wont to array themselves on 
Sunday. Their loveof show prompts them 
to make a vain display of finery, and the 
weekly meetings encourage rivalry in this 
direction. I fancy that it would be start- 
ling to compute the annual outlay for Sun- 
day millinery alone. 

If it were not for their attendance on 
church service, many women would find no 
occasion for a best gown or bonnet during 
their whole lives. The expenses of ball 
dresses, opera cloaks, etc., fall upon the 
wealthy who can afford them; but as long 
as women, the poor as well as the rich, will 
persist in going to church, some unfortu- 
nate male relative must be taxed to supply 
clothing suitable to the occasion. What an 
incalculable relief it would be to many hard 
working men, if all this could be stopped 
by simply closing the church doors to wo- 
men! Conceive of all the folly and vanity 
that would be left outside! 

Then women, although remarkable for 
many private virtues, always appear at dis- 
advantage in matters connected with the 
secular government of the church. They 
are the chief source of disturbance in the 
choir. I am told that no one familiar with 
New England country life, can have failed 
to notice the jealousies and resentments in 
which the different members of that unfor- 
tunate body are so often entangled. It would 





cut the Gordian knot to eliminate the lead- 
ing soprano and other female members. 

In the management of church fairs, wo- 
men exhibit a painful lack of business 
honesty. The cheating and gambling on 
those occasions is saddening, and due en- 
tirely to women. Imagine a fair conducted 
by men. There would be no more excite- 
ment or cheating than at an ordinary mar- 
ket. I heartily sympathize with those who 
dread the bribery and corruption which 
women would bring into affairs of State. 
To be sure, the would-be female voters are 
not usually those for whom church fairs 
have the most interest; but then women are 
alike the world over. Eve is the prototype 
of all her daughters. 

The difference in sectarian beliefs will 
cause dissension in families. Although wo- 
men show little reason in forming their 
opinions, they exhibit great tenacity in re- 
taining them. There are in many even of 
the smaller towns of your country, no less 
than twenty different sects. Owing to the 
freedom of American intercourse, it is more 
than probable that a large part of the men 
will marry women of a different religious 
creed from their own. Think of the end- 
less perplexities and discussions which will 
result, not only for themselves but also for 
their children. In American political life, 
there are usually but two or at most, three 
contending parties. If then, the danger of 
domestic embroilment is so great from dif- 
ference of political opinions, how must it 
be in the case of religious discussion, where 
the risk of uniting two people of different 
beliefs is increased tenfold. The number 
of divorces would probably be much lessen- 
ed, if women, in religionas in politics, were 
suffered to have no opinion, but enjoyed the 
privilege of having the men do all the think- 
ing for them. 

Although, as I have said hitherto, the 
different Christian sects are alike destitute 
of interest for me; yet as the majority of 
my readers are probably Protestants, it may 
be well to observe that, if women were ex- 
cluded from the churches, the Romish faith 
would lose its most devoted and supersti- 
tious adherents. 

Asa rule, owing to the peculiarities of 
their physical organization and the special 
duties of their sex, women cannot be con- 
stant attendants on church, To say noth- 
ing of their periodic invalidism (See Dr. 
E. H. Clarke: Sex in Education), which af- 
fects all the sex during the greater part of 
life, and ought to make them lose one Sun- 
day out of every four, the bearing and nurs- 
ing of children which completely occupies 
the best years of a majority of women, is 
such a serious interruption to attendance on 
church, leaving out prayer meetings and 
missionary societies, that it is a wonder 
how women ever came to regard public re- 
ligious observances as a duty. Even if their 
health permitted, which the immutable laws 
of nature cannot and never will allow, their 
home duties must prohibit their attendance 
on Sunday services. It is well-known that 
Woman’s work is domestic and is never 
done. If women go to church in the morn- 
ing, who is to cook the dinner and tend the 
baby? This query applies equally well in 
houses where the mistresses do their own 
work, and in those where servants are em- 
ployed. In both cases, since male domes- 
tics are not numerous in your country, the 
work is done by women. If the casting of 
a vote once a year, which would not occupy 
half an hour’s time at most, be such a seri- 
ous interruption to female duties, what can 
we say of attendance upon church which 
sacrifices fifty-two times two hours each 
year, or ap amount of time two hundred 
and eight times as great? To be sure in 
the former case, some intelligent reading of 
the newspapers would be advisable, but that 
could be done quietly at home; and surely 
would not require more time than the mis- 
sionary societies, sewing circles, and church 
fairs, which now employ so much of the 
energies of the gentler sex. 

I now come to the crowning argument of 
all. Whatever difference of opinion may 
be held in respect to my other positions, I 
am certain of unanimous support in this. 
Attendance at church by men and women 
encourages coéducation and a promiscuous 
mingling of the sexes! In your country, 
both sexes of whatever age go into the same 
church by the same door, hear the same in- 
struction from the same preacher, sit in the 
game pews, and oft-times look over the 
same hymn-book! Even in yourclass-rooms 
you have not come to that yet. No one 
who has lived in a college town with its 
necessary adjunct of a female seminary at a 
convenient distance, can have failed to see 
for what purpose most of the young men 
and maidens go to church. It may be said 
that the presence of their elders imposes a 
restricticn upon them; but the former are 
often asleep; and, at all events, the evening 
meetings offer unlimited opportunities for 
the young people to escort one another to 
and from home under no parental surveil- 
Jance. I will not dwell upun the subject 
further. Every parent, especially in the 
rural districts, must be sensible of the dan- 
gerto which his daughters are exposed. 
The only way to prevent it is to prohibit 
the attendance of church services by wo- 
men of every age. That settles the matter 
at once without riot or bloodshed. 

I hope to seea prohibitory bill relating to 





this matter, brought up before the next 
Legislature. I would advise Mr. Parkman 
and his friends to devote their attention to 
that rather than to securing a repeal of the 
bill allowing women to vote in regard to 
school matters, 

My reasons for this measure are by no 
means exhausted, but I prefer that some 
person other than myself should continue 
the subject. If, in any case, my arguments 
have appeared contradictory, the discrepan- 
cy is only apparent, arising from the nature 
of the subject. For Woman herself is.a 
creature so inconsistent, that never was a 
book written or a theory propounded in re- 
gard to her that did not contain proposi- 
tions diametrically opposite, and yet all 
equally true. 

I trust that I shall cause no unpleasant 
feeling by my extreme candor in dealing 
with this subject, for the paper has been 
written with the most amiable intentions, 
and with a desire only to do good. Yet I 
earnestly hope that the believers in Mr. 
Parkman’s doctrines will give my plea some 
measure of attention, since the existing 
evil which I have pointed out is of far great- 
er moment than the possible calamity which 
they are seeking to avert. 


MR. PARKMAN’S REJOINDER. 


We are much obliged to Mr. Parkman 
for his last article. A word in reply to one 
point; his ‘‘denial that the private virtues 
of women could be transported into political 
life without losing their beneficent infiu- 
ence.” No one can tell certain!y till the 
matter is tried. 

But what is meant by this ‘denial?’ As 
the lawyers say, let us call for ‘‘A Bill of 
Particulars.” What ‘‘private virtues,” 
whether of men or of women, are called into 
requisition in political life? Is not one of 
these, sobriety as opposed to drunkenness? 
This is especially a feminine virtue. If all 
the adult women were to vote on the same 
terms as men vote, would not the average 
voter be more sober than he is now in the 
discharge of this duty? Mr. Parkman, I 
think, would not doubt that he would be. 

Is this virtue so trifling and ill-anchored 
in the foundation principles and instincts 
of women that it would lose its beneficent 
influence in political life? Would it not 
there have its chief opportunity to demon- 
strate its persistent strength and positive 
value? Do we not all know that by virtue 
of her relative physical weakness she in- 
stinctively and justly dreads the personal 
violence of a stronger arm impelled by 
drunken fury? Will this dread pass away 
when she votes? Only as she drives out 
drunkenness with her vote. She will not 
become drunken herself. Does Mr. Park- 
man think she will, and dares not say so, 
except in a roundabout way to cover up his 
meaning? 

Does he believe she wili lose her instinct- 
ive motherly love of her children, her hus- 
band, her father, her brothers and friends, 
when she acquires the power to guard them 
from drunkenness by her vote? What is 
there in political life to make her forget 
these deep affections. No student of hu- 
man nature will believe that anything can 
root these things out of that half of the hu- 
man race in which they are deepest and are 
most sacredly cherished. This virtue cer- 
tainly will bear a good deal of ‘‘transporta- 
tion.” 

Look at the private virtue of economy in 
the expenditure of money. In this particu- 
lar, women, by virtue of smaller earnings 
than men, exercise an economy in the de- 
tails of expenditure that mendo not. In 
political life would this be changed? Will 
she relish large taxes then more than now? 
Can she pay them so easily then as not to 
care how many are imposed on her? Fair- 
minded persons will answer. 

Look at the virtue of sympathy with mis- 
fortune; a peculiarly private feminine vir 
tue. There are State Charitable Institutions 
originating in this sentiment. Is it sup- 
posed that they would be destroyed by 
women voting? Is it not morally certain 
that these institutions would be improved 
by the influence of women as voters—and 
their expenses would be reduced. 

Then the virtue of patriotism, not pecu- 
liarly feminine, but one held in common by 
both sexes—what facts can any one bring 
to show that women are deficient in this 
virtue? They have never failed where they 
have been placed in a position to show it. 

In aptitude to learn—a virtue in a voter— 
will any one undertake to say that the av- 
erage New England woman is inferior to the 
average New England man in this respect? 
Where has this been shown? Nowhere. Is 
she so far below him that the peculiar fem- 
inine virtues will not make her influence as 
a voter one for good, on the whole, par- 
ticularly upon herself. 

Another private virtue of women is their 
conscience, and the exercise of their relig- 
ious nature. Are these virtues mere pretty 
ornaments, like their ribbons and their 
ruches, that will be worn or left off, accord- 
ing to the fashion? Do not they wear from 
age to age even with the very substance of 
all womanly character itself? Will not there 
be a higher average conscience and of re- 
ligious obligation in the voting population 
where all women vote? If we answer yes, 
will any one say this isa bad thing, and one 
to be deplored. But it will bring, it is 








said, great danger of priestly domination 
and power. That was once a true legitimate 
source of danger and of terror. When 
Pope and Priest held the awful power of 
Heaven and Hell in the dead-earnest belief 
of the laity, that was a power to be dreaded. 
Now the danger, if any, ison the other side, 
on the side of too little sense of conscience 
and of religious obligation in the affairs of 
the State. 

Then the tendency to purity of life, to 
chastity in the relation of the sexes, is greater 
in women than in men. The money, the 
promises, the lies, the seductive solicita- 
tions, the frequent violence, pass to women 
from men to break down this tendency in 
women. After all, they fail to drag the ay- 
erage of women down to a level with the av- 
erage of men in this particular. This virtue 
is the one of whose average frailty we sus- 
pect Mr. Parkman is most afraid, if it be 
transported into political life. 

We hold that added power brings added 
self-respect, and has always strengthened 
this virtue in women, and increasing weak- 
ness and dependence in women have always 
lowered their tone in this regard. 

Suffrage is surely added power. It brings 
higher self-respect to men as voters, why 
not also to women/as voters? 

Are not these ‘“‘the private virtues” of 
which Mr. Parkman speaks. If they are, 
is it not very clear that he is indulging idle 
fears of imaginary evils at the expense of 
his common sense? I. 8 
>-— 


EIGHTEEN 80NS IN THE WAR. 


A correspondent of the New York 7ri- 
bune from Tennessee under the above head- 
ing says: 

The Rev. Daniel S. Helton, a Baptist 
preacher of Roane County, Tenn., is eighty- 
eight years oid, and is as active as most 
men at fifty. He recently walked three 
miles to give testimony at the county-seat 
and returned the same day. He says: ‘I 
can sight a rifle gun as well as I could sixty 
years ago, and can bring a squirrel nearly 
every time, and only for a slight tremble of 
the hand would not miss one shot in a hun- 
dred.” In reply to the question ‘“‘On which 
side were your sympathies during the late 
war?” he replied: ‘I was always a Union 
man. I had sixteen sons in the Union army 
and two in the rebel army, and my sympa- 
thies were with the Union by fourteen ma- 
jority.” When asked if he knew which of 
the boys were right, he said, ‘‘I know which 
I think was right, Cap’n. Thar was fifteen 
majority in that ’ar family including me. I 
hold the boys on the Uniun side.” He 
served inthe war of 1812, but draws no 
pension. It is said by the ex-soldiers that 
he did good service during the war by aid- 
ing Union soldiers to communicate with 
their families when they were in the rebel 
lines, and in many other ways. If he can’t 
get a pension for services in either the war 
of 1812 or that of the Rebellion, he certain- 
ly ought to get a liberal one for his services 
between the two. The old man is in indig- 
ent circumstances. 

How about the mother of those eighteen 
sons? She cannot fight, and so according 
to our enemies she must not vote, and she 
will not get a pension, but she is entitled to 











her food, clothes and medicine. Are re- 
publics ungrateful? L. 8. 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 19, at 4 P.m., Mre. E. D. Cheney will read a paper 
on *‘Manners.”’ Club tea at 6.30. 





The Moral Education Association, 
will hold a meeting in the Broadway Unitarian 
Church, South Boston, on January 23, 7:30r.m. Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney will read a paper on**Home.”’ Al! 
are welcome. 

Ladies’ Physiological Institute. Lec- 
ture. Jan. 22, at 3, p.m., by Mrs. Mary Nichols Street, 
M.D., on “Cancer;"’ it can be cured. 

Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
nese and accuracy. 


ARTISTS. MATERIALS, it~ 


g. 
rders by Mail or Express raw attended to. 

A. WAL BR & CO.,, 
Importing Artists’ Colormen, 
594 Washington street, Boston 














Or PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tendency to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificates from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
Sole agents, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 
Boston Store, % Frank..n Street. 


NEW YEAR'S NOTICE, 
ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 


All ready to put between the crustsand bake. Avoid 
the worry and fabor of mince pie making by using 
ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Genuine 
English Plum Pudding 
Ask your Grocer for it. ‘ 2w47 


PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS WITH WEATH- 


WEAT ER ER S8TRIPs will save mon- 
STRIPS, | ‘tNoenwoonss, 


oO. 
Bromfield Street. 
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